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The beautiful sound of "Mapa" by UAKTI is soft, 
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NOW’S presents . . . THE NEWS SECTION 

THE TIME 



May, ending on 6 June. Some 

mention here; Arab Rai master 
Cheb Khaled plays at The 
Grand on 8-9 May; FFF (Fed¬ 
eration of French Funk) bring 
their unpredictable hybrid to 
the Powerhaus on 12 May; and 
six French roots bands appear 
at Town & Country Club 2 - 
La Grande Bande Des Core- 
muses. Le Trio Erik Marchand 
and Donnisuiana on 3 May, 
and Scarp, Ti Jazz and Quintet 


Madagascar arrives in the shape 
Malagasy music from this 

Aberdeen Lemon Tree (1 May), 
Edinburgh Assembly Rooms 
(2), Chesterfield May Day Fes¬ 
tival (4), Llangadog Commun¬ 
ity Centre (8), Newtown 
Powys Mid-Wales Folk Festiv¬ 
al (9), Brixton Mambo Inn 
(15), Dursley Arts Centre (16), 

(23), Spilsby Theatre (26), 
Newcastle Riverside Arts Cen¬ 
tre (27), Stockton Dovecot 
Arts Centre (28), WOMAD 
Festival, Morecambe (29-30). 


opening in London: Upstairs 
At the Claddagh Ring is at 10 


live jazz every Thursday from 
8-11PM. One date we have is 

band on 30 April. 



of Scottish band Mike TrLis's 
EH15. They’ve lined up a 
North of England tour this 

Chester Alexanders Jazz 
Theatre Bar (1 May), Gran¬ 
tham Guildhall Centre (2), 
Spaulding South Holland Cen- 



(5). The band hope to play at 
Scottish jazz festivals later in 


ational Jazz Federation has 
announced the 11th European 
Jazz Competition in Lever- 

Entries are invited from all 
young jazz groups resident in 
Europe and an international 



- available from the IJF, 
DK-4683 Ronnede, Denmark. 



flamenco to Django Reinhardt. 
Details from 0753 859336. 


• All sorts of music¬ 
al excitement goes on at Glas¬ 
gow’s Mayfest this month. Jazz 

lian Joseph (Moir Hall, 12 
May), Jason Rebello (Moir 
Hall, 19-20) and Bill Bru- 
ford’s Earthworks (Tramway, 
17), and there is much more in 
the shape of The Balanescu 
Quartet (Stevenson Hall 
RSAMD, 17), The Greene 

Hall, 3), FFF (The Tunnel, 13) 
and The Nixtayolero Band 

had from the Mayfest Office on 


toJn TONIGHT 

BATH Pavilion: Lll Bmford 
(23). The BeU (0225 
460426J-Jazz B’stards (27). 


BRACKNELL South Hill 

Park (0544 484 125): Clarion 
Fracture Zone (24). 

BRISTOL Cathedral (0272 
250 559): David Murray 
Quartet & Nana Vasconcelos 
(April 28). The Albert(0272 
661 968J.-EdJonesQt(10); 
Clarion Fracture Zone (31). 

BURY Afetropo/iran (067 761 
22l6):Petet King Qt (30). 
The Junction (c/o 0225 
62550): Jim Mullen Band(l); 
Bheki Mseleku Band (8); Alec 
Dankworth’s ‘Acoustic Tamba’ 
(15); Bill Bruford’s Earthworks 

COLCHESTER Arts Centre 
(0206 577 307 ).■ Eduardo 
Niebla/AntonioForcione(7); 
Sax Appeal (21). 

COVENTRY Arts Centre 
(0203 524 524).'Ed Jones Qt 
(11). Biggin Hill Hotel: Tma 
May Band (28). 


EXETER Arts Centre (0592 
421 7 7/J.BhekuMseIeku(2); 
Stock, Hausen & Walkman 
(15); Martin Taylor (23). 
FROME Merlin Theatre 
(0575 65949J.'Charlie 
Hearnshaw Qt (9). 
GLASGOW Tramway. Bill 
Bruford(17). 

HIGH WYCOMBE Spring 
Garden Arts Centre (0494 
464 800): Bheki Mseleku (3). 
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NOW’S presents . . . NEGATIVLAND: 
THE TIME embattled pranksters 

by Phil England 


LIVERPOOL Bluecoat Ans 

Centre (051 709 5297):Bheki 
Mseleku (1). Mountfocd Hall 
(051 707 1092): Thomas Lang 
(14). 

MANCHESTER Band On 
The Wall (061 832 6625): 
Allan HoldsworthQt(4); Ed 
JonesQt(7);Apitos(8);Peter 
King Qt (28). University 
\ (021 275 2930): Thomas Lang 

I (8). 


NOTTINGHAM Angel Row 

Gallery (0533 554854): Evan 


BULL’S HEAD, Barnes, (c/o 
081 995 7613): Antonio 
Fordone & Eduardo Niebla 

JACKSONS LANE 
COMMUNITY CENTRE 

Baptiste Qt (16). 

JAZZ CAFE NWl (071 284 
4358): Lateral Thinking (1-2); 
Pinski Zoo (7); Cheryl Alleyne 
(9); Fred Wesley (12-13); Ray 
Gelato(15); Bill Bruford (19); 

Renee Rosnes (27-28); Ed 
Jones Qt (30). 


PLYMOUTH Ordulph Arms 

(0752 794 165): Martin Dale 
Qt (29). 

POOLE Arts Centre (0202 
685222): Nigel Hitchcock 
Band (14). 

READING Rising Sun 
Institute(0734 866 788): 

SOUTHAMPTON 

John Lat& Mark Sanders (6); 
Terry Mortimer Sextet (12); 

SOUTHPORT Arts Centre: 
The Brasshoppers (2). 



around LONDON 

BLACKHEATH CONCERT 
HALL 5E3 (081 463 0100): 
Elton Dean/Howard Riley 
Quartet (12). 


JAZZ RUMOURS, Nl6(081 


Elton Dean/Howard Riley Qt 
(22); John Stevens’SMEw/ 
Evan Parker (22); Double 
Forest (29). 

MON KEYS JAZZ CLUB, 

Brentwood (062! 891 2877): 



THESOUTH BANK 
COMPLEX (07/ 928 8800): 
Philip Glass Ensemble (7): 
Bheki Mseleku & Keith 
Tippett (20). foyer: Ed Jones 
Qt(15). 

TOWN & COUNTRY (07 / 

284 0303): Ronny Jordan (15). 
VORTEX(07/ 254 6516): Ed 
Jones Qt (22). 

WORLDS END (07/ 000 
0000) Eyes On Brazil (9). 

YAA ASANTEWAA ARTS 
CENTRE. W9(07! 286 
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NOW’S presents. . . GAVIN FRIDAY: Songwriter and singer 

THE TIME 


by Biha Kopf 


ARE YOU NOW OR HAVE YOU EVER BEEN . . . BRECHT? BEHAN? 
BONO? JESUS CHRIST? Somc Irish singers believe they walk on 
water. Gavin Friday knows he skates on thin ice. • 

‘i arrived in America to record Adam'n'Eve, Brecht In 
America under my arm and a copy of The Face on my knee. I’d 
just gone skinhead, and rolled up at immigration in a grey 
suit. First thing happens, they open the book at trials and 
communism. Then they see my face, hair shorn, in The Face, 
under the heading Dublin Radical, and there’s me screaming 
‘FUCK OFF ALL HIPPIES' at the city's raggle taggle crews. 


On matters of tact and international diplomacy, 

in person he's charming, expansive and often irrepressibly 
funny. Seated in one of Dublin’s newer Italian restaurants, he 
only pauses to adjust the faulty lightbulb dangling directly 
above his head, laughing off any comic implications as it goes 
out. And when the boy sings. Liberty and the whole of 
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He’s no angel, that’s for sure. At its soundest, his voice has 
the shaky timbres of a cracked church bell. Yet he turns its 
variability to great theatrical effect to create and carry the 
many switches in character, mood and setting that his 
repertoire requires. One moment, it’s all swagger, sweat and 
sexual threat, the next it’s all bruised blues tenderness. It’s 
capable of cradling the most disarming declarations, of 
conveying the sweetest whispers, just moments after indulg¬ 
ing the drunken bouts of his inventions spewing forth the 
funniest and foulest Dublinese. By any means necessary, this 
boy gets through. 

The things he and his musical collaborator Maurice Seezer 
do with and to the song places him alongside that select few - 
Nick Cave, Band Of Holy Joy’s Johny Brown, Brel-mode 
Marc Almond, Ho/e-era Foetus, new singer Melinda Miel, The 
Queen Of Siam and, occasionally, Devoto and Momus — 
prepared to defy the current critical anti-song consensus, to 
weight a song with as many (or, of course, as few) words it 
takes to tell a story, communicate a moment, somehow undo 
the listener. 

And what a great thing the weight of words can sometimes 
do to a song! They demand the most precarious balances of 
rhythm and melody to keep the vessel afloat, paradoxically 
spacing the beat at ever wider removes to bear up unwieldy 
sentences rendered graceful by the singer’s art. Being writers 
and performers, they know exactly how far they can push the 
vessel out of shape before it falls apart. 

Sometimes you’re drawn to their like because they’re 
prepared to risk all in a performance. Strangely (or not - 
perhaps they read each other’s interviews) Gavin Friday and 
Nick Cave share a love for fat Elvis in Vegas, forgetting the 
words to "Are You Lonesome Tonight?’’ and, at the point of 
the song’s collapse, magisterially rescuing the night with the 
one thing he’s got left after his sex and beauty have long since 
dissipated; his voice. 

But, in truth, most of those named above draw on a wholly 
other, and more European, song tradition; perhaps most 
openly so in Friday’s case. In the 70s, American confessional 
singer-songwriters largely became mired in a desire for authen¬ 
ticity of experience. In contrast, by theatricalising and distanc¬ 
ing experience, European writer-performers like Jacques Brel, 
George Brassens and Barbara bririg listeners closer to it 
through the fine drawn characters the singer inhabits and 
make real for the song’s duration. 

Y o i) CAN imagine the release Friday felt when he 
discovered this very different European tradition, one that fits 
him far better than the Celtic Soul that is the burden of Irish 
music in the wake of Van Morrison. This process began while 
he was a member of Dublin’s Virgin Prunes, more personal 
purgative than performance arc group, but more influential in 


david sanborn 



upfront 

the new album produced by 
marcits miller 
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NOW’S presents . . . GAVIN FRIDAY 

THE TIME 


retrospect that was apparent at the time. 

"At only our second gig in 1978 there was this 58-year-old 
woman among all these punks. There she was, in a shawl, 
makeup, smoking a cigar. It was Agnes Bernelle! It was, 
darling, you were wonderful. Here we were, 18 years old, and 
she was going. Til have to educate you.” 

Bowie was of course theother direct route to Brel and 


“The same time I discovered Ziggy Stardust I saw Liza 
Minelli and Joel Grey in Cabaret. You know, I was so young, I 
don’t know what this is about, but I understand it. It connects 
with some feeling, some need. Then later you read Isherwood, 
see Grosz, get into the whole German expressionist thing." 

At first sight, Friday’s roots might strike you as impossibly 
hackneyed - but think again. Does it have to begin with 
Chuck Berry? James Brown? Velvet Underground? The Roll¬ 
ing Stones? Look what’s being done with their songs. 

"I can’t believe in the mystery of pop being killed," he says, 
“or the thrill going out of hearing something like Roxy 
Music’s second LP for the first time. Now it's like the fucken 
Rolling Stones have destroyed the world,” he slyly jibes, “it’s 
photocopies all the way through. I hear they’ve got colour 
photocopies now, so it’s all quite glossy.” 


Its surface periodically raked over, the bloody 
ground of Weimar, German expressionism, Brecht/Weill etc 
is still immensely fertile, provided those roots are sunk deep. 
This is the sap fusing Friday’s new vision for the pop song. 
When he finally gathered himself following the Virgin Prunes’ 
split in 1985, he founded The Blue Jaysus, his Dublinese take 
on The Blue Angel. In composer/keyboards player Maurice 
Seezer, then a theology student at Trinity College, he met his 
inspired collaborator. “Can you imagine it? Here was someone 
totally unfucked up by rock and roll, who didn’t want to be 
Bowie or the Clash. He was so far away from that world, it was 
really exciting.” 

The fruit of their coiiaooration was 1988’s excellent debut 
Each Man Kills The Thing He Loves, produced by Hal Wilner. 
Its coordinates were three inspired song covers. The first, the 
title track, is a setting of an Oscar Wilde poem sung elsewhere 
by Jeanne Moreau in Querelle, Fassbinder’s poetic film hallu¬ 
cination of the Genet novel. Second is a haunted take of 
Dylan’s loveliest spiritual “Death Is Not The End”. Finally, 
there’s an interpretation of Brel’s “Next” which owes more to 
the masculine swagger and vulnerability of Alex Harvey than 
the shivering resentments of Marc Almond’s no less valid 

If these covers locate the record geographically and spir¬ 
itually somewhere between a Dublin snug and a Marseilles 
brothel, the Friday/Seezer originals are very easily their equals. 


They show just how well Friday latched onto his idols, 
parasitically feeding off them and very quickly discarding his 
host bodies to allow his own talent to breath. What emerges 
from the husks is the captivating Glam Savage behind the new 
album Adam'n'Eve. 

Glam savagery is the bizarrely logical outcome of a lineage 
taking in Brecht, Brel, Behan, Bowie and Bolan, not to 
mention the five years he spent in dress with the Virgin 
Prunes. It is the ideal guise for merging his various obsessions 
in a style that wipes the evergreen mould from the song forms 
he’s drawing on, invigorating them so as they can strut head 
and shoulders above the most colourful sluts pop might throw 
up. And if the Dublinese he’s presently writing isn’t as 
naturally musical as he makes it sound, then it’s a mark of his 
skill as both lyricist and performer to make it so. 

“The Irish couldn’t cope with the feet they were being 
forced to speak English,” he says. “Basically Dublinese takes 
the poetic essence of the Irish language into English, making 
fucken poetry out of even the most vulgar expressions. Even at 

she was bleedin’ walkin, you’d think her arse was eating 
chocolate. And you know Dublinese for clitoris is wee man in a 


In pop, where the singer is rarely separated from the song, 
this can cause problems. Noting the desperate, sometimes 
despicable nature of some of the characters populating his 
songs, Friday is prepared for a few censorial fights. “King Of 
Trash” and "Fun And Experience” hold a mirror to cocky 
Dublin boy wonders and Mancunian wideboys alike, part 
mocking them, part revealing a glimpse of humanity as the 
booze works holes into the self-image they’ve been at such 
great pains to create. 

“In 1977 as a passionate fucked-up Irish kid I believed there 
was no future,” he swears. “Now I have a 21-year-old brother 
on the dole half the time and for him there really is no future. 
But he has his Armani aftershave to protect him from the 
world. This is what the Happy Mondays are about, the 
commodity element of clothes and sex as fun, even if they look 
like fucken wombles. Where’s the experience in it?" 


The healing power of the song, specially the new 
glam kind Friday sings on Adam'n'Eve only starts when its 
subjects are stripped bare, successive layers of self-protection 
ripped away with mounting savagery until finally their essence 
reveals itself to them, naked, quivering and vulnerable. 

“The most beautiful thing about a song,” Friday enthuses, 
“is, you go. I’ve been there. I’ve done that, thank you. I’m not 

Only the man at home in a crowd will take a song in the 
heart as a threat. ■ 
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new. 

yorkwoH^ 

The regular report from our n 


n the Five Boroughs, Howard Mandel. 


topping the Rhythm and Blues Foundation’s Pioneer Awards 
at the Rainbow Room in Rockefeller Centre the night after the 
Grammies went to the square U.S. music biz’s safest bets. 
Probably 1000 singers, songwriters, players and hangers-on 
enjoyed the sparkle of Manhattan at night, visible in all 
directions from a 64th floor, as well as an open bar, extrava¬ 
gant buffet, live-from-a-dark-corner TV interviews, studiedly 
casual jamming, and hobnobbing/schmoozing/networking/ 
flirting, call it what you will. The awards were not just 
plaques but also cash money, and only Lifetime Achievement 
winner Aretha Franklin forsook an appearance (she avoids 
elevators). 

The assembled multitude - among many others. New 
Orleans composer Allen Toussaint (in town to oversee produc¬ 
tion of his new Broadway show). Queen Latifah, Bobby “Blue” 
Bland, Sam (& Dave) Moore, Hank ("The Twist”) Ballard, 
pianist Charles Brown, The Dells, Narada Michael Walden, 
the family Staples, Bonnie Raitt, Ahmet (Atlantic Records) 
Ertegun, Ray Benson of Asleep At The Wheel, Muhal Richard 


Because when we’re happy we can hear so much better 
what’s happening in, say, the uncompromisingly complex but 
utterly alive music of Anthony Braxton’s band — Marilyn 
Crispell, Mark Dresser and Gerry Hemingway — ensconced at 
the New Music Cafe for a long weekend. Steve Coleman’s 
M-Base had three days there, trombonist Papo Vasquez led 
Milton Cardonna, reedist Mario Rivera, bassist Andy Gonzalez 
et al in Latin jazz every Wednesday in March, double reedist 
Joseph Celli debuted No World Improvisations with Korean 
komungo player Jin Hi Kim, didgeridoodler Adam Plack and 
Senegalese drummer Mor Thiam, Cecil Taylor celebrated his 
63rd birthday there with wild crying tenorist Charles Gayle in 
his quartet. Mondays had belonged to independent-minded 
and -handed pianist Borah Bergman, though lately there’s 
been middling rock every Sunday through Tuesday. Still, the 
bar crowd has quieted down. Could this place last? 

An update on the American Jazz Orchestra: after six 
seasons, the 20-piece ensemble came into its own in a 
programme of infrequently heard charts by Eddie Sauter (for 
Red Norvo from the mid ’30s and incipient Third Streamer 


continued on page 74 
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A QUARTER - TONE 

in a ten-cent sound 


1890s, Charles Ives was at work on his “Three Quarter-tone 
Pieces”, using two pianos tuned a quarter-tone apart, early in 
the century, and Alois Haba’s earliest quarter-tone composi¬ 
tion, a suite for strings, appeared in 1917. Some of the 


Max Harrison attends In Tune? — a festival dedicated to the non-standard pitch interval. 



In Tune? organiser James Wood wonders how to break it to 
metallophone is beginner’s stuff to a true microtonalist. 


Over 30 years ago Stravinsky was asked if there was any 
musical element still capable of radical exploitation and 
development, and he replied, “Yes, pitch. I even risk a 
prediction that pitch will comprise the main difference 
between the 'music of the future’ and our music, and I consider 
the most important aspect of electronic music is that it can 
manufacture pitch”. Although there may, even now, be a few 
people sufFjciently out of touch to imagine that microtonal 
composition — the regular and systematic use of intervals smaller 
than a semitone - is impractical or at best a marginal issue, 
Stravinsky’s remarks were already much out of date when his 
and Robert Craft’s Memories and Commentaries was published in 


This is no place for an historical survey, which properly 
would take us back to Ancient Greece. Yet it should be noted 
that, for instance, Julian Carrillo was experimenting with his 
“sonido 13” system of equal-tempered quarter-tones in the 


microtonalist innovators also made instruments, for example 
Haba’s quarter-tone clarinet (1924) and harmonium (1928). 
Ensembles able to pioneer the performance of this music also 
emerged quite promptly, perhaps the most notable being 
Carrillo’s Orquesta Sonido 13, a complete orchestra playing 
exclusively in microtones, which toured Mexico in the 1930s, 
sometimes with Leopold Stokowski as conductor. 

It presumably is obvious that quarter-tones, dividing the 
octave into 24 instead of 12 steps, hugely increase the melodic 
vocabulary available to composers (and improvisers) and the 
repertoire of possible harmonic inflection. Even this break¬ 
through into new dimensions of musical space, however, is 
only a start. Harry Partch’s use of a 43-intervaI octave is 
relatively well known, others have employed the 53-interval 
one proposed by earlier theorists, while Ezra Sims developed a 
72-note division which entails the use of twelfths of a tone. 
Perhaps that is enough to suggest the divergent paths micro- 
tonal composition has been following, for microtonality does 
not offer a method, still less a style, all other aspects of a given 
piece being determined by the composer as before. Plainly this 
now includes the choice of pitches to be employed, and seeing 
that electronic equipment, as noted by Stravinsky, can with 
great accuracy produce any pitch or combination of pitches 
required, we may be witnessing a beginning of the end of any 
kind of standard tuning. 

For some years it had been obvious that we needed a 
coherent, if necessarily incomplete, survey of this field with 
authoritative live performances. In December the Society for 
the Promotion of New Music conducted a stimulating Com¬ 
posers’ Forum on Microtonality, and this was followed at the 
Barbican Centre on 7—9 March by the UK’s first microtonal 
music festival, organised by James Wood and given the 
pleasingly sardonic title "In Tune?”. This marked the debut of 
the Centre for Microtonal Music, based at the Guildhall School 
of Music, and its two performing groups, the professional, 
highly specialised Ensemble of the CMM and the student 
Guildhall New Music Ensemble. Also involved were the New 
London Chamber Choir and the Arditti String Quartet. 

Perhaps it would have been advisable for the festival to have 
begun with the Arditti team’s programme instead of saving it 
till last. The familiarity of the string quartet medium focussed 
attention closely on the microtonal question, on what the 
presence of small intervals does to the musical language in 
terms both of expression and structure, whereas in most of the 
other events the issue was complicated by an often elaborate 
use of electronic apparatus. Again, the Arditti concert pre¬ 
sented works by three major pioneers in the field and it would 
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useful to have heard these first. They were Carrillo's 
i Bosquejos”, Haba’s late Quarter No. l4 (1963) and 
inegradsky's Quartet No. 1 composed in 1923—4- 


Also included w 
neyhough. The li 
larly the first mo 

Alas, it is im 


ssion of frozer 
^ mention here all tf 


heard at the earlier concerts, though most deserve detailed 
comment, as do the performances by the various ensembles, 
which met the often extreme demands made on them with 
striking equanimity. A good illustration is the singing of the 
New London Chamber Choir, in Giacinto Scelsi’s “Yliam", a 
short, beautiful glimpse of the ‘‘new’’ world of microtonality, 
and especially in Iannis Xenakis’s familiar “Nuits”, obviously a 
major piece and almost fantastically imaginative. The solo 
singing of Sara Stowe in Alejandro Vinao’s “Chant d'ailleurs'' 
for soprano and tape and Justin Connolly’s “Sapphic” repre¬ 
sented, too, an amazing virtuosity. 

Outstanding among the purely tape pieces was Jonathan 
Harvey’s "Ritual Melodies”, and to this must be coupled a 
mention of his “Valley of Aosta” (prompted by the explosive 
energy of Turner’s 1836 painting of that name) for the 


instrumental ensemble and tape. When the 5 
richness of effect made available by el 
crossed with the widely varied nr 
works the result is a heady brew indeed. Truly, there is no 

shall never reach the end of them! 

There was a lively open forum on future directions for 
microtonality with several of the composers and contributions 
from the audience, and an absorbing, highly technical lecture 
by Rudolf Rasch on a possible unification of the diverse 
systems of microtonal tuning which have emerged. We also 
heard from Rob Overman of the Huygens Fokker Foundation, 
Amsterdam, which is attempting to put together a detailed 
international catalogue of all microtonal compositions, a 
library of all relevant writings on this music and of all 

Great credit i 
"In Tune?". It ’ 

the Barbican Centre’s Tenth Birthday celebration 

work now going on in this sphere. It made a < 
absorbing three days and obviously should become 
event. As all the concerts ^ e [ anally well 
this may not be an entirely hopeless prospect. 


rojanr 


s Wood, tl 
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we, chat the movement was consumer-led and caused by fans 
disenchanted with the aforementioned icons of “popular 


village 

HEADMAN 



Pianist 
Randy Weston 

went to Africa 
long before the 
people with the 
tape-recorders. 

He tells 
Brian Priestley 
about the 
past and future 
of roots. 
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Randy Weston 


Art Blakey, without question, because he was making those 
African percussion albums. And then certainly Dizzy Gilles- 

As to the piano, Randy owns up, like many others, that “I 
discovered Duke last. Him and Basie, they’re sleepers, you 
know, and people don’t think of them as pianists. I’m very 
strong for ‘sound’ and, when I heard Ellington get those 

The ideal of individual performers having their own iden¬ 
tifiable sound, whether Ellington or Monk or Nichols, may be 
the Afrioin-Amer/can contribution to the world of music. It’s 
certainly present when Weston gets to grips with an unaccom¬ 
panied acoustic piano, as on his recent visit to the Tenor Clef. 
There are echoes of the above giants, but his unmetaphorical 

which, with voicings that no one else uses, is instantly 
recognisable. But at the same time he has a very traditional 
attitude to material, incorporating a few Ellington and Monk 
standards and adding only gradually to a repertoire of com¬ 
positions he has created over the last 35 years. 

His subsequent European tour, taking in the Jazz Cafe, was 
different. For a start, he led an eight-piece group featuring 
American horn-players and three African musicians, Ghanaian 
percussionist Eric Asante (previously heard on Weston’s three 
albums titled Portraits) and two Moroccan-based performers on 
the three-string ghimhri, which Randy likens to the U.S. 
string-bass tradition. The players concerned are members of 
the Ganawas, “black Moroccans who were taken from West 
Africa, who told me they originally came from Ancient Egypt. 

you have Andalusian music, but this is the really pure African 
music and it’s much like our early blues. They’re used to heal 
people, they go through cenain spiritual ceremonies. Even 
today, their musicians are historians, they play games in 
music; they have such great knowledge that we just don’t 

U.S., with a Lincoln Centre concert last year and the reissue of 
his big-band classic Uhuru Afrika. Like that I960 extravagan¬ 
za, the new album was arranged by Melba Liston who, despite 

Pharaoh Sanders, it includes Dewey Redman, Billy Harper, 
Idris Muhammad and one ghimhri. 

But his future appears to be wedded to Morocco, the 
country which invited him back after a State Department tour 
in 1967 and where he had lived again for most of the last seven 

a Christian country. As we say, music is the language of God, 
and musicians have this wonderful gift to be able to spread the 
spiritual message through our music. Which cuts through all 
barriers and religions and ages and sexes and races. ’’ ■ 
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ise hinged on the copyright law relating to 


legal documents. Island’s 


clear: Negativland had appropriated U2 imagery, so that the record 
change the cover, but Island Records were allegedly unwilling to 

amendment to American copyright called the Fair Use Doctrine 

innovations in recent years; as well as the huge body of work in 
HipHop and Rap, turntable manipulators like Christian Marclay, 
Phil Jeck and Martin Tetreault, composers like John Oswald, Bob 
Ostertag, Richard Trythall, David Mahler, critical plagiarists The 

sampler-performers like Nicholas Collins and Adam Brett all flour- 
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XTREME 



the Disposable Heroes of HipHoprisy, 
the industrial rap duo 


who want to tear up the stereotypes. 

Photo by Mel Yates. 
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words, African Native American Irish and German; Tse, the 
son of emigrants from Hong Kong. Franti is tall, a six-sixer, 
the height a boon when he performed as a college basketball 
player, a role which, when he did not make the grade, taught 
him how to be a disposable hero. Tse is small, his eyes on a 
level with his partner’s midriff. Franti is the talker, the 
theoriser; in conversation he will return to a point until he's 
refined his expression. Tse listens, supporting Franti’s themes 
with good-humoured anecdotes. 

They have a musical history: as half of the Beatnigs, who 
recorded on Jello Biafra’s Alternative Tentacles label. In terms 
of sound, they retain little from the experience other than an 
occasional fondness for industrial percussion. More notably, 
the band's internal politics persuaded them that self- 
examination ought to precede and accompany social criticism. 
With the Beatnigs in mind, Franti now asks, “How can you 
criticise governments and the like when you’re not treating 
your fellow band members well? I hope we now always relate 
questions to ourselves. Where do our hypocrisies lie?’’ 

Crafted from their own playing and reworked 
samples, Hypocrisy grooves to a wide range of rhythms and 
tones. The contemplative "Music And Politics’’, with Franti’s 
voice coming on as the wise confessor, is accompanied by a 

rosy”, the neighbouring track, sounds as if it includes many of 
Tse’s unconventional rhythmic sources, chains and angle 
grinders perhaps, and Franti uses his voice to pound. Franti is 
happy to call it HipHop if we’ll settle for no more precise a 
definition of this than "just talk over a beat’’. 

It is a deal removed from the hectoring monotone of NWA 
and the like, or the engaging whimsy produced by De La Soul, 
A Tribe Called Quest, and PM Dawn. Franti recalls how a 
couple of years ago the now received wisdom of HipHop as the 
new jazz was taken as a cue for HipHoppers to use jazz 
samples. This he found too literal, but the parallel is, he 
insists, instructive: “Like jazz, HipHop can be an evolutionary 
form, always moving.” 

of different styles co-existing on the same album, but, within 
songs, something akin to the futuristic project of Jon Hassell 
(whose Fourth World described musics of cities that did not 
yet exist). Tse compares how the band composes to his own 
second craft: “I’m still a furniture maker, and I often think 
that what we do is similar to how I put different types or 
shades of wood together, looking for new combinations, seeing 
what might be complementary.” 

and is quite happy that a HipHop sampler’s methods deal, as a 

to a genre matters to him, he appreciates HipHop for being, in 
marketing parlance, “the sound of the street.” He prefers to 
talk of extending a simple “street” sound rather than applying 


New from Worid Cirouit 


Bheki 


Mseleku 

Celebration 



The debut album features Mseleku with 
Marvin ‘Smitty’ Smith (drums) and M/chae/ 
Bcrwie (bass), “a trio which stands compari¬ 
son with the biggest on the international 
circuit” (John Fordham, The Guardian) with 
guests Courtney Pine, Steve Williamson, 
Jean Toussaint, Eddie Parker and Thebe 
Lipere. Produced by Russell Herman. 


Mseleku / “Smitty” Smith / Bowie THo 
20th May Queen Bizabeth Hall, London 
22nd May Queen’s Hall, Edinburgh 



Jean 

Toussaint 

What Goes 
^ Around 


The debut album features Toussaint with Julian 
Joseph, Bheki Mseleku, Jason Rebello (piano), 
Wayne Batchelor &. Alec Dankworth (bass), 
Mark Mondesir & Clifford Jarvis (drums), 
Cleveland Watkiss (vocals) & Tony Remy 
(guitar). Produced by Jean Toussaint 


m between 1 Bill May and 31st May on the 
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SHEILA 

JORDAN 


f- the last 

Jazz 

•mZ 

Singer 

Kenny Mathieson 

trades licks with the premier 

bop-and-after vocalist. 

Photo by Norman Anderson 


flown into Edinburgh from a gig in Dublin, and for some 
reason has had a rare sleepless night until, as is always the way 
of it, finally falling off just a couple of hours earlier. 
Nevertheless, she insists I come up as arranged, and by the 
time I make the two flights of stairs, she is dressed, pretty 
much awake, and ready to talk at length about her life and 
times in the business of singing jazz. 

to the title of jazz singer, whatever it may ultimately be taken 

inspired by the example of Charlie Parker, whom she first 
heard — and later sat in with — in Detroit. 

“It wasn’t so much that I tried to translate what he did on 
the horn to the voice,” she insists, “it was more the inspiration 
and the spiritual aspect of his playing that touched me 
musically. I have been singing since I was three, but I really 
didn’t know what kind of music I wanted to sing until I was in 
my early teens, and I heard Bird on a jukebox in my school. 
That was the music I wanted to sing.” 

Jordan had been born in considerable poverty in the South, 
and had effectively been raised by her grandparents, but had 
moved to Detroit, Michigan to live with her mother and 
attend high school in her early teens. Detroit proved to be rich 
bop territory, and the aspiring singer grew up with Tommy 
Flanagan, Barry Harris and Kenny Burrell all in the neigh¬ 
bourhood . 

“Jazz is black music, and it was very easy for me to identify 
with black people at that time. I hung around with black kids, 
which was not approved by the police in Detroit at the time, 
but I felt very comfortable with them, much more so than 
with white kids. I had been so tormented by white kids when I 



was much younger that I felt I crusted black kids more.” 

In a very real sense, Jordan’s ability to identify with the 
perceived outsider carried over into her singing career, when 
she began to work in the male preserve of jazz clubs. Many 
musicians had what we will call an ambivalent attitude to 
women, and especially to women instrumentalists (singers 
were more the norm), but Jordan was fortunate in receiving 
encouragement from pianist Lennie Tristano, after making the 
move to New York in the early 1950s. 

“I think the main thing I learned from Tristano was that it 
was alright to be a woman and do music — he was very open to 

wife, Judy, played saxophone, and he had a lot of women 
students, most of whom were instrumentalists — I think I was 
his first singer. 


visers you often found. You used to hear the expression “she 
played good for a chick”, or “she plays like a cat”, and that 
kind of prejudice existed. The problems for a singer were more 
things like club-owners wanting to know what you looked like 
rather than what you sounded like, or having them come on to 
you. I didn't have too many problems that way, but then I 
didn’t have that many gigs either. Maybe they didn't find me 
attractive, who knows! I never paid chat scuff much mind, to 
be honest.” 
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Jordan is entirely self-taught as a singer, and de¬ 
scribes her early training as largely a matter of listening over 
and over again to records, crying to work out what was going 
on. The few lessons she took from Tristano, however, "freed 
me up a lot in phrasing, and got me over my fear of trying out 
my crazy ideas during the sessions he used to have, where 
everybody was trying experimental things." 

For most of her singing career, Jordan also held down a job 
in New York, and was able to work only in the kind of gigs 

she developed is firmly rooted in jazz, and reveals an acute 
awareness of the demands of the medium. 

A lot of what passes for jazz singing is no more than 
mainstream popular singing given a little extra touch of swing 
or a remedial application of scat, as though that in itself was all 
that were required. The discipline is much more demanding 
than that, and Jordan is a wonderful example of it. 

Her Lost And Found (Muse) album was the surprise winner of 
The Wire album poll in 1991, but a deserved one. She has not 
recorded all that much over the years, but the records she does 
issue are invariably gems. She favours the space of duos (as in 
Sheila (Steeplechase) with Arild Anderson or Old Time Feeling 
(Muse) with Harvie Swartz) or trios {Lost And Found, or the 
classic Portrait Of Sheila, described by Will Friedwald in his 
monumental study Jazz Singing (Quartet) as “Blue Note’s only 
important vocal record"). 

Her affinity with jazz horn-players is entirely obvious, and 
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is clearly the influence which has generated many of the 
distinctive qualities in her work. Live, she even holds the 
microphone as if it were a saxophone or trumpet, and the 
lasting impression which Parker made on her work remains 
palpable, both in her sinuous scat lines and in her treatment of 
melody. 

Horn players are often credited with vocal qualities — we 
liken their sound to singing, crying, wailing, and so on. 
Jordan demonstrates that the parallel works both ways, 
adopting variations of pitch and tonality, modes of phrasing, 
singing behind or ahead of the beat, and peculiar intervallic 
leaps, all of which stem directly from instrumental values. 

She is, though, a superb interpreter of words as well, 
caressing her way through a ballad like “I Concentrate On 
You" or “The Thrill Is Gone” with scrupulous attention to the 
emotion engendered in the lyrics. 

“I sang from a need to sing, and to express myself 
emotionally, because of many things in my life. It was a release 
of the pain and the obstacles in my way as a child and a 
teenager, and when I work with other musicians, what I really 
like is to find players who play from the heart. 

“Scat singing is a whole different art form — it’s a sound, and 
it's a feeling, and it comes from within, but it’s on a level with 
lyric singing, and you put the same emotion into it. I never 
study scat, I study listening to chord changes and singing over 

what you are doing in scat singing. 

“Some people say it’s essential to scat 
in order to be a jazz singer, but I don’t 
think that is true at all. Billie Holiday 

straight off. I like to scat, but you really 
have to learn the tune first. I taught 
myself to scat by inventing syllables to 
sing along with Charlie Parker records 


Jordan is now singing full 
time, and her next album for Muse is a 
duo with Mark Murphy and the Lost And 
Found instrumental trio of Kenny 
Barron, Harvie Swartz and Ben Riley. 
She sang with Murphy in George 
Gruntz’s jazz-opera Cosmopolitan 
Greetings, and the album sessions grew 

“I decided to go full time after I got 
laid off from the office job. They offered 
me a transfer, but I always wondered 
what it would be like just to sing, so I 
decided to take the chance and find out. 
I have never stopped singing, all I have 
done is sang a little less or a little more, 

I did that was to keep the music pure. 
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FRED 

ANDERSON 

AND Chicago 
VON calling again 

FREEMAN 

Choose the paid of words most likely to evince 
groans from a discriminating jazz fan. Did “jazz session” and 
“local musicians” come to mind? Two of the faintest praises in 
marquee-ville. Isn’t it strange, then, that two of the toughest 
tenors in Chicago, Fred Anderson and Von Freeman, would 
both actively embrace their /oca/ status? Big fish in a big pond? 
Stranger still, why would these world-class musicians consider 
jam-sessions to be among their favorite possible gigs? Taking 
lemons and making lemonade? What gives? 

In the first place, Freeman and Anderson share a regional 
perspective borne out of practical circumstances and life 
choices. Uneasy with terms like “neglected” or "overlooked” 
(Freeman has called himself a “very popular unknown musi¬ 
cian”), they each take responsibility for their own low-ish 
profile. Says Von: “I guess Fred thinks like I do: you just let 
the chips fall wherever they fall. My son Chico’s been trying to 
get me out of Chicago for ten years. But I feel comfortable 
here. I’m busy trying to learn this horn and learn music. If 
fame comes it comes, if it doesn’t it doesn’t. I’ve never sought 
it and I don’t think Fred has either. My calling is to keep 
trying to grow.” 

Anderson elaborates on the nitty-gritty: “I’m so busy out 
here just tryin’ to survive, you know? Keep the bread coming, 
keep my health going, pay the rent. I never really think about 
the lights. I mean, that’s cool. But I don’t have time to think 
about being a star. So, basically it’s my own fault. I haven’t 
done a lot of travelling for the simple reason that I had a family 
and bought a house. That was my priority and I was realistic 
about it, I knew the kind of music we were playing, and there 

music, don't get me wrong. But chat was the way it was. I 
said: ‘I can do it right here in Chicago.’ After my kids had 
grown, I thought maybe I’d have a chance to do it. And then I 
got hooked up with fS/s ...” 

T/>is is a jam-session that Anderson arranges every other 
Sunday afternoon at the Velvet Lounge, the small bar he owns 
and tends on the near-south side. Further south. Von (or 
Vonski, as he prefers) oversees a jam-session late into every 


Tuesday night, as he has for the last ten years, at the New 
Apartment Lounge, a two-room club (one red room, one blue 
room) replete with shag 'rug, a stage that obstructs the 
entrance and an amoebic bar. “I think Von put it this way,” 
explains Anderson. “He said: ‘Jam-sessions can be very good or 


John Corbett reports from the windy city on two 
under-appreciated masters of Chicago jazz. 


they can be very bad.’ But even the bad times, you can 
probably get some positive things out of, you know? It gives a 
person a chance to deal with themselves. That’s there whether 
they play well or not. The thing about it is that they were 
doin’ something". 

personalities, the local, open-mike orientation of these jazz¬ 
men indicates a broader current in the music. In feet, it 
suggests the existence of a vital and largely unrecognized 
movement, an undergound lounge scene. Chicago jazz used to 
thrive in the high-class clubs downtown and on 55ch Street, 
where local jobbers would set up house to play behind a 
constantly rotating cast of national and international stars. 
With the virtual elimination of those outlets in the 1960s, jazz 
was pushed into the ubiquitous lounges that dot the Chicago 
map. It’s the school of the windy city streets, graduating an 
alter-roster of shadowy luminaries like pianists Brad Williams 
and Jodie Christian, tenor saxophonist E. Parker McDougal 
and Lin Halliday, drummer Wilbur Campbell and trumpeter 
Brad Woode to name but a few. And the music isn’t 
cocktail-tinkling fare. Indeed, it runs the stylistic gambit 
from the street-smart bop’n’ballads of Von Freeman to the 
post-Ornette-ology of Fred Anderson. 

Freeman is the quintessence of Chicago jazz. He has 
lived his entire 70 years in Chicago, starting on piano as a 
toddler and moving to reeds when he turned seven. Self-taught 
until adolescence, he attended DuSable High, where, like 
many of Chicago’s greats, he full under the tutelage of the 
great educator Captain Walter Dyett. For a year, just before he 
was drafted into the U.S. Navy, Freeman was in the big band 
of Horace Henderson, Fletcher’s younger brother. “Henderson 
knew how to rehearse a band,’ he remembers. “I was only goin’ 
on 17 at the time, so I was the young kid on the block. He had 
all the pros in the band -1 was old enough to know that I was 
way over my head!” 

After a four-year stint in the Navy band. Von returned to 
civilian life and formed a group with his brothers, guitarist 
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Anderson/Freeman 


George and drummer Bruz. With the help of McKeefe Fitch, 
the famous Chicago booking agent, they landed a permanent 
spot at the Pershing Ballroom that lasted until the end of the 
40s. “We were lucky enough to play behind Charlie Parker, 
Dizzy Gillespie, Billie Holiday, everybody of note from that 
era. That happened and changed my life, really. Changed my 
direction, hearing Bird. 'Cause I was always out of Lester 
Young and Coleman Hawkins . . Freeman catches himself, 
then adds: . . Still am! still am!" 

In the late 40s, Freeman also played with Sun Ra's Arkestra. 
“The band was in its formative stages,” says Freeman. “Sun 
Ra’s just a great man. He hasn’t changed any, still doing the 
same thing now he was doing then. I learned a lot from his and 
his group: Pat Patrick, who just passed, and John Gilmore." 
In fact, it was with Patrick on baritone sax that Freeman first 
recorded on a single with the Andrew Hill Combo from the 
early 50's. From then until 1976, when he first toured Europe, 
the energetic saxophonist played continuously in his home 

Still today, on most nights in Chicago, Vonski is playing 
somewhere. He’s a shameless ham who loves to emcee events, 
talking on endlessly about nothing in particular. When he 
puts the reed in his mouth, though, things aquire a point. His 
rich, sometimes stinging tone took years to develop, and he 
has absolutely pinpoint phrasing. Most relaxed as a live 
performer, Freeman’s recording career has been spotty, with a 
session for Atlantic and two LPs for Nessa in the 1970's, 
collaborations with Chico on Black Saint and India Navigation 
in the 1970's, and a new CD called Walkin' Tuff, made for 
Chicago’s small Southport label. As a guest, he appears on 
numerous records with people like Willis Jackson and Milt 
Trenier, and he takes some nasty solos on a funky Groove 
Merchant record with his brother George Freeman. 

Though he legitimately claims the Prez-Hawk-Bird 
lineage. Von has remained open to newer developments. For 
this, he freely admits a debt to his saxophonist son:"I learned a 
lot from Chico. He keeps me current, and he says I’ve helped 
him a lot. I listen to all of the young guys and 1 came up with 
almost all of the old guys. So I try to find a middle ground - 
not get too far out and not get too far in.” Likewise, he credits 
the younger musicians who come out to jam with him: “See, 
the main thing is just to hang\ It’s so hard just to stay in there. 
And sometimes you say: 'Aw shucks, I think I’ll retire.’ But 
there’s still so much to learn. That’s the way I look at music. 
Guys say ‘Man, you can play the horn backwards! What is 
there to learn?’ I say there’s plenty to learn, always. I’m up on 
the bandstand with cats half my age, [drummer] Michael 
Raynor’s a third my age. But I’ve learned a lot from him. He’s 
young, vibrant, stays into it. This way you get older, but you 
don’t get old\'' 

The impetus behind all of Freeman’s jam session work is not 
selfish, however. He offers it as an opportunity for younger 
players to learn from a master. Freeman acknowledges: “I was 
helped like that, so I never forget it. A lot of people took me 


under their wings. So I try to perpetuate the same. It’s no big 
deal, just somebody’s gotta do it, y’know. It’s relatively easy 

talk, we’re on the same level. I try to encourage them best as I 
can. I encourage them through example more than any 
teaching or anything. Try to play well, try to dress well, treat 
the audience well and have people watch. Through example. 
This music, if it’s not perpetuated, it will die out.” 

“I REMEMBER Von playing in the 1950s with Lefty 
Bates, left-hand guitar player,” says Fred Anderson. “I was 
practising like mad in the ’50s, but I wasn’t playing profes¬ 
sionally. I used to go sit and listen to him, I’d just be 
absorbing things. One day he had a chance to hear me. He told 
me: ‘Keep on working on what you’re working on, man!’ One 
thing about Von, he encouraged me, never did discourage me. 
Always had something positive to say, whether he meant it or 

Seven years Freeman’s junior, Anderson was born in 
Louisiana and moved up to Chicago just before the U.S. 
entered WWII. He, too played piano as a child. At 12 he 
started playing tenor saxophone, and after the war was over a 
Navy friend turned him on to Charlie Parker. For the duration 
of the 1950s, Anderson was a dedicated music-sponge, 
practising but never playing out. "I had a lot of respect for the 
music and I was determined to see what was going on, sit 
back, listen and sort out the things that I thought were 
important to play. I’d listen to the guys talk and they would 
tell me about the chord changes and different things.” 

After working diligently on the fundamentals, Anderson 
finally began playing professionally in the early 1960s. An 
early concert came about when Sun Ra took the Arkestra to 
Canada, on to New York, and permanently out of Chicago. 
“They left here around 1961, and John Gilmore had a gig 
down here somewhere on Michigan Avenue. He called me up 
and gave the gig to me.” More regularly, Anderson had started 
working with a bunch of musicians who would soon form the 
Association for the Advancement of Creative Musicians 
(AACM). Doggedly independent and strongly under the 
influence of Ornette Coleman, they played and presented their 
own music. With Anderson on tenor, Joseph Jarman on reeds, 
Billy Brimfield (who would become to Anderson what Bobby 
Bradford was to James Carter) on trumpet, the late Christ¬ 
opher Clark on bass and New Orleans drummer Arthur Reed, 
the first official AACM concert took place in 1964 at a rented 
space on 79th Street. Soon thereafter Anderson recorded with 
Jarman for Delmark. Still gigging around, he acquired a 
reputation that occasionally got him kicked off bandstands. 
“We took the music out a little ways. On sessions, we 
wouldn’t play the licks that the people were used to hearing. 
Eddie Harris started telling people: ‘Man, there’s this guy in 
Chicago, Fred Anderson. You guys talk 9bo\xt yourselves playin’ 
out, Jack!” All of this earned Anderson a moniker, bestowed 
on him by Maurice McIntyre: “Lone Prophet of the 
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nobody listening.” 

In feet, a younger generation of play¬ 
ers listening, and the 1970s were 
very productive for Anderson. Fresh out 
of Yale, trombonist George Lewis re¬ 
turned to Chicago and asked to play 
with Anderson. Groups featuring Lewis, 
multiple reedman Douglas Ewart, 

twisted trumpeter Brimfield played as 
regularly as a free jazz band can. Over 
this period, Anderson’s sound changed 
somewhat, as well. After experimenting 
extensively with extended techniques, 


“Clarity is very important. Being able to 


distinct. It’s alright to do all these 
effects; Trane did a lot of them. But I 


from Chu Berry, hitting everything 



he replaced in 1982 with the Velvet 
Lounge. “We used to get up on stage at 

ing,” he says. “That was important for 

and play. When they play with me, they 
have a chance to really express them¬ 
selves freely. That’s what playing here 
every other Sunday is about. I let them 

they see what’s really happening. Some 

them for a while — that’s cool. They go 
home and woodshed. And that’s what I 
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DESTROY 


the music 


industry 


Mike Fish wonders how we got here, 
and where we have to go next. 


Most of us get to hear little about the inner workings of 
the music industry, but there can’t be many who didn’t hear 
details of Richard Branson’s recent sale of Virgin Records to 
EMI and wonder at the way things turn out. I know I did. 
Branson’s only a few years older than me, after all. He started a 
mail-order record shop from a phone box. Then, in the end, he 
ended up selling it all for several hundred million pounds. Not 
bad for a man without much of an ear for music. Yet it was 
music that provided this wherewithal. Records and cassettes 
and (eventually) CDs, sold in their millions, with the pub¬ 
lishing rights to that music standing up as profitable in their 

It’s a little odd, looking back to only the mid-60s, to think 
that pop music was deemed by many of the industry barons of 
chat time as perhaps just another passing phase, like swing, or 
bebop, or skiffle. Pop singles sold in countless numbers, but 


the moneyspinners were long-players, and until Sgt Pepper at 
least, individual pop albums seldom sold in very large 
numbers. It was still Frank Sinatra and Doris Day and Ray 
Conniff who counted. Jazz may have been a minority music by 
then - it lost its main audience as soon as Charlie Parker 
started playing, perhaps — but it had its niche in a marketplace 
which tended to respect a kind of democracy among musics. 
We like to think of this as an enlightened age - where we can 
go into a shop and buy records of Bulgarian singers or Middle 
Eastern dance bands as well as the latest Chicago dance 
12-inch or European improv session - yet the record catalogues 
of the past are scarcely any less diverse. Consider the vast range 
of so-called ethnic musics recorded in the USA in the years 
prior to the second war. A browse through Arhoolie’s archive 
of reissues shows the incredible extent of that recording. 
World music is nothing very new: it’s just the marketing that 
has changed. 
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The marketing. Nothing gets in the way of 
music like the selling of music. It’s an argument which has 
persisted long enough to make it sound like the most luddite 
way of thinking. With punk, the first concerted attempt to 
unseat a business hegemony which had grown corpulent on the 
royalties of Crosby, Stills and Nash albums, a counterculture 
attack on the industry’s bastions seemed like a real possibility 
for change. Of course the music was far less “radical” chan 
anything which had been going on for years in, say, free 
improvisation; but it gathered a popular base to itself, the only 
kind of pragmatic base which an industry based on profit can 
understand. And the music business assimilated most of that 

group like Culture Club, which rose to chart power in much 
er, trappings as The Clash but proffered a philoso- 
d everything back into simple 
10 wonder Dave Rimmer called his 
ie group Like Punk Never Happened - whatever 
impact 1976 had had seemed eternally diffused. 

Maybe other areas of music have their own, similar tale to 
tell: of artistic or popular breakthroughs that didn’t so much 
go sour as get put to sleep. In the 80s, we saw huge changes in 
the treatment of both jazz and classical music: what will be the 
ultimate fallout of Wynton Marsalis and Courtney Pine, of 
Luciano Pavarotti and Nigel Kennedy? In these cases, it’s a 
kind of reverse of the punk situation: major personalities are 
being made to confer more and wider attention on music 


business in the past ten years has been its capacity for 
giganticism: its ability to cannibalise itself in the interests of 
sheer obesity. The interesting balance between smaller, more 
entrepreneurial labels - Virgin, Island, the numberless inde¬ 
pendents which paddle around in the shallow end of the 
business — and the old-fashioned giants has been sundered by 
the obsessive buying-up of anything that looks like a tasty, 
profitable plateful. Once even bigger international conglomer¬ 
ate such as Bertelsmann (who bought RCA) and Sony (who 
snaffled up Columbia) entered the picture, perhaps that was 
inevitable. There are still, of course, many small-to-medium- 
size independents that record and distribute much of the sort 
of music that gets written about in these pages, and there have 
even been revivals and new surges of direction: among the 
American hardcore scene, where independence is a fanatically 
guarded badge of honour, and in jazz operations such as Hat 
Hut or Black Saint or Splasc(h), which have compromised 
little in creating catalogues that rival or even surpass the great 
American independents (Riverside, Prestige) of yore. 

These outposts, though, retain a kind of dead-end integrity. 
Since they’re never going to break out of a small, restricted 
area of performance and audience, they’re never going to 
influence any decision made by the business as a whole. To the 
controlling powers, they’re an irrelevance, or simply not a 
known factor, which is both their strength — no editorial 
interference here! - and their misfortune. Does it matter? Only 
if one is interested in change, perhaps. And perhaps it is time 
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Destroy! 



Recent change, after all, has been skin-deep and 
meretricious. Consider what some called ‘The Jazz Revival’. 
Six years after a ball started rolling with Journey To The Urge 
Within and the talk of a school of young, ambitious players 
ready to storm past jazz’s difficult image, the charge has run 
out of steam. A potential, as the music business might see it, 
still exists for British jazz, but it’s likely to be wasted through 
ignorance and incompetence within the industry: with jazz 
marketing caught between pop-appeal and serious-integrity, 
its shadowy position will be discarded because it’s simply too 
difficult for the business to adjust to careers that can’t be 
calibrated by pop-style success. The industry demand long¬ 


term winners - ask any MD what kind of artists he or she 
wants, and they’ll say that they want players who’ll last a 
lifetime in commercial terms — yet it needs short-terms returns 
as well. The ecological metaphor can accommodate this 
position, too: nobody ever thinks about the future consequence 
of all this effluence in the business. 

A favourite after-dinner remark of professionals — lawyers, 
PR figures, managers - who come into contact with the higher 
echelons of the music industry is that nobody in the music 
business knows anything about music. It’s not true, but to call 
that a falsehood may be going too far as well. Music is about 
going forward, yet the industry barons treat it as if it were only 
a kind of repertory, a back-catalogue of genres which new 

place in a hierarchy of Our Price categories. There can never be 
a “shock of the new” in this business, because it’s turned into a 
world of pure consumption. Some musicians used to be 
outraged at the use of the word “product” to describe their 
record, but that kind of dudgeon has faded away. The eskimo 
who feared that recording his music would drive its spirit away 
is probably searching for a deal at this moment. 

The “independent” dream has faded, too. The collective 
ideals of operations such as Crass and Throbbing Gristle have 
either sunk from view or settled into a cottage-industry replica 
of the real thing, as establishmentarian as their bigger 
brothers. The problem is that the aim of all sides is basically 
the same: to sell as many records to as many people as possible. 
The politics of growth may be killed music as surely as they’re 
killing the planet, but what alternative is there? 


Anyway, is music being destroyed at the hands of 
these heartless robber-barons? Of course not. There is more 
music than ever, more records, more everything. That would 
be the answer of any sympathetic observer of the business. But 
the processes of composing and performing music have surely 
never been so rigorously structured and predetermined by 
non-musical masters, at every level. Mozart wrote for his 
patrons, but they didn’t come to him with a Shep Pettibone 
remix of Cosi Fan Tutte. Charlie Parker may have been coddled 


by string orchestras, but he didn’t have to worry about his 
paunch showing him up in his next video. 

These are, perhaps, mere details in a musician’s life. As the 
industry gets bigger, though, its motivations put an ever 
tighter squeeze on the rationale behind whatever decisions 
musicians take, for the way they work, and the way their 
music will sound. The size of individual ambitions has been 
heightened by the power placed in the hands of a very few 
artists — Michael Jackson, Madonna — and while chose lofty 
figures may seem remote from the rest of us, their aspirations 
have set standards which the business must try and emulate, or 
better, in keeping with business philosophy. 

It hasn’t led to a “crisis in art” quite yet, perhaps. It’s not as 
if music is going to undergo some kind of conceptual jacknife 
and fall apart. It’s more like a long, slow atrophying of form 

truckload of interesting and worthwhile records which get 


there is always more absorbing music talked about in these 
pages chan people can possibly listen to at full stretch. But 
chat may have more to do with information overload chan some 
notion of inherent quality. Passing these ideas into a main¬ 
stream, and having it reflect them back, is the organic process 
which seems most like an endangered species: and without 
that, marginalisation leads to starvation. The differences 
between that mainstream and those margins are clearer now 
chan they may ever have been. 


offer. It’s an easy matter to destroy this music business; all we 
have to do is stop buying records, going to concerts, or 
listening. In real life, though, voting with the wallet has 
somewhat less of an impact when it’s just us enlightened few 
doing it. Nor is power concentrated in the hands of the 
creators, aside from those select few at the top end of the 
selling scale. 

Yet the prevailing trends which dominate industry strategy 
must change before a creative implosion forces them to. Music 
followers are a fickle lot: they can get bored. Without the spice 
of someone like — to go back to the beginning, and only 
because there’s no obvious better example - Richard Branson 
backing music which, certainly in Virgin’s early days, hinted 
at a bridge between mainstream and avant garde sympathies, 
boredom will overwhelm this business. If maverick entre¬ 
preneurs are a thing of some hippie past in big-company 
terms, what the biz needs more than anything is a few — just a 
few — bosses and lieutenants who are prepared to subvert 
accepted corporate wisdom and take creative decisions. And 
then have them ratified, and followed up, and left uncom¬ 
promised by balancing acts. If an artist is signed, let them 
work. If a subsidiary is established, don’t pad it with 
mainstream fluff. If an enterprise shakes, steady it. That kind 


of thing. 

Now it’s the industry’s turn to scoff. And some of them may 
say, hey, we’re doing this stuff now. But ask musicians, ask 
listeners like us. They’re not. ■ 
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JUKEBOX continued from page 29 



STUDY JAZZ AT THE ROYAL CONSERVATORY WHERE i 
YOUR INTERNATIONAL JAZZ CAREER BEGINS -C* 

The Jazz department of the Royal Conservatory counts over one hundred students. The full program for the Performing Artist Diploma 
lasts six years. For foreign students who have completed a study in their own country it is possible to obtain the Certificate Jazz within 
two years. The jazz department of the Royal Conservatory is international by nature. Aside from the regular program students study 
and give performances with the top players of the jazz world. The jazz department has good contacts with the North Sea jazz Festival, 

The Delta jazz Concerts and The International Association of jazz Schools. 

► Tom Harrell ► Mark Murphy l-ri 


10 .30-31 March. 1-2 April 1992 

North Sea Jazz Festival ► The Big Band Royal Conservatory performs at the main stage conducted by a.o. Bob Brookmeyer. Rob McConnell, 


Information ► Ask for the General Brochure and the Study Guide jazz 

Please call ...31 70 381 42 SI; or ► fax ...31 70 38S 39 41; or ^ write Royal Conservatory / jazz Studies 
ROYAL CONSERVATORY / Juliana van Stolberglaan I, 2595 CA Den Haag, Holland. 
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development for future 

Fiume was somethin 
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shores of performance art or to the madcap diversions of late 
60s happenings than to the enclosed cabals that spring to 
mind when you think of the LMC. On one level, it was a 

a photo of Lol Coxhill in the Sunday Timesy let alone filmed on 
Blue Peter? But on another level, it was a godsend to lovers of 
metaphor, as tends to happen when you have a lot of water 
around. It was an occasion for total immersion or for just 
dipping into the pool (now there’s a particularly resonant term 
in improvising circles), for testing the water or sounding the 
depths. The word-play is not just sophistry, since Fiume was a 
very tangible illustration of the way that water metaphors - 


For a while it seemed as if 

the London Musicians Collective only had 

a Golden Age to look back on. 

Now it has a future as well, 
all over the place. 

Jonathan Romney 
reports from the poolside. 


Other music: a filled pool presents you with the image of more neophyte public. 


have in more grounded music. The aquarium feel of free music, 
the feeling that you’re surrounded, is what makes it so scary: 


aally have an audience, a place in 
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The LMC of old: David Toop spills improv's central metaphor 
down his jeans; Evan Parker and Paul Burwell keep their distance. 


the market. The LMC in its newsletter now speaks about itself 
unashamedly as a “shop”: “We have repackaged our product 
(the creative energies of musicians) and it is selling very well." 
And now that the LMC no longer has the Camden Town 
warehouse premises it occupied from 1975 to 1988 there’s also 
the more concrete question of the space it can occupy. 

I’m talking to Nick Couldry - one of the LMC’s current 
organisers - and to Evan Parker, its eminence grise from way 
back to the LMC’s forebear, the Musicians Co-operative of the 
early 70s. Perhaps appropriately, we’re sitting in the foyer of 
the Royal Festival Hall — a monumental public space that’s the 
antithesis of the makeshift semi-private spaces that the chroni¬ 
cally underfunded LMC has always inhabited. A brass band 

counterpoint to our talk. 

How, I ask Couldry, do you sell improvisation to people 
who may be vaguely interested? “It’s a question of definition. 
If you start off by describing it as difficult, then people will 
find it difficult. If you present it in a different way — describe 
it as ‘experimental’ - you can get different reactions. Flume was 
a very experimental bill. We said, this is an evening of 
exciting music in a different space, and we got a lot of people 
who were interested in taking the risk and having an exciting 
Saturday night out.” 

Improv as a good night out? Traditionally, that’s only been 
imaginable for participating players; for non-initiates, listen¬ 
ing to the form have always been on the list of pursuits that 
were supposedly painful and, therefore, jolly good for you. There 
was an element of that in the LMC’s old Gloucester Avenue 



premises, tucked away in Camden Town’s sprawling British 

sans toilets, sans bar, sans comfy seats, and with the notoriously 
un-funloving London Film-Makers Co-op as neighbours. The 
early LMC was a spin-off from the more exclusive Musicians 
Co-operative with which Parker, Dererk Bailey, John Stevens 
and Paul Rutherford were associated. These were the first- 

Europe and elsewhere. The next generation, who weren’t yet, 
included musicians who have been involved in other forms 
besides jazz, among them David Toop, Steve Beresford, Paul 
Burwell, Nigel Coombes, John Russell, and these were some 
of the people who presided over the LMC’s inception. 

Typical events in what Parker remembers as the "Golden 
Age” involved an audience of 10 to 20 people. The musicianly 
nature of things held sway - as Parker says of that era’s open 
nights, “There was no pressure to generate an audience.” But 
the discomfort of the premises finally led to the LMC to move 
out in 1988 and to disembody itself, basing itself in office 

in to run things, but the LMC entered a phantom existence. 
“It was a dark period,” Parker remembers. "Nothing really 
gelled." 

Hence, finally, the third stage that the LMC has been in for 
some six months, restructured and revigorated but still 
without a space of its own. Arguably, this offers the possibility 
of it being a moveable feast - despite the misgivings of current 
programmer Ed Baxter. “To my mind it’s a disaster not having 
a central venue. Without a space everything is even more 
atomised in terms of social structure, things are unfocused. It’s 
self-delusion that you’re better off in this free-wheeling nomad 

O N F. o F the virtues of a concrete space, indeed, is that it 
also becomes a symbolic space ripe for invasion. When it 
threatens to get hidebound, sanctum-like, there’s every chance 
of its being seen as a bastion rip for storming. This happened 
briefly in late 70s when the LMC rubbed shoulders with 
disaffected punk agitators. Hence Beresford’s collaborations 

represented by the Rip Rag and Panic school; involvement by 
members of Scritti Politti, who, David Toop remembers, were 
in it for the possibilities of a theoretical forum: "The music 
will always be attractive to people interested in anarchist ideas, 
because of its ostensibly non-hierarchical nature.” 

But this activity was caught up in a debate about staying in 
or going out into the world, a debate that, says Toop (now an 
unaligned observer) still seems to underpin LMC debates. 
“Some of the arguments I read about now are identical to the 
ones we used to have - between letting the music develop in 
relative purity outside the demands of the market, and on the 


continued on page 73 
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a brief 
history 



For the last 100 years, 
from Erik Satie to Fabulous, 
some musicians have made 
a point of behaving badly. 

Mark Sinker 
only wants to encourage them. 


Yves Klein saut dans le vide: Yves Klein leaps into 
space. Did it happen, or is the famous I960 picture of the 
infamous neo-Dadaist smiling so wildly, so privately, faked — 
as he hurls himself from a high window out above the 
pavement of a quiet suburban Paris street? 

And more important, does it matter? Isn’t what matters. 


when you’re making trouble, that into the heads of the 
onlooking crowd the idea is put that it could happen? And if 
so, what then? 

Klein was a conceptual artist (in the 50s, decades before 
there was any Conceptual Art). What he did - absurdist 
mind-gags questioning the value and purpose of art - was 
never really music^ by any ordinary usage of that word. 

But what are the limits of music? Consider LaMonte 
Young, ex-jazzman, mentor to John Cale and other early 
Velvet Undergrounders, mystic minimalist pioneering ex¬ 
tremes of monotony, volume and duration (Lou Reed’s noto¬ 
rious “joke” record M.etal Machine Music is a logical extension of 

with New York beginning to bubble very weirdly (avant garde 
cinema. Happenings, early Pop Art), Young was stuffing 
violins full of concert programmes and burning them on-stage. 
Was this music? There's his butterfly piece: a butterfly is 
released into an auditorium, the piece being its flight, ending 
when it exits the room. Is this? 

And then there’s Composition I960 “Announce to the 
audience when the piece will begin and end, if there is a limit 
on duration. It may be of any duration. Then announce that 
everyone may do whatever he wishes for the duration of the 



composition.” If music can include this, anything Klein 
commits gets in! 

Young was an enthusiastic and inventive member of Fluxus, 
George Maciunas’ guerrilla-art group — Allan Kaprow, Dick 
Higgins, Alison Knowles, Jackson Mac Low, Nam June Paik, 
Yoko Ono - that convened in Yoke’s loft; art, they were 
insisting, is life, and life is art: art — including music — is 
anything does. Result: irritation, confusion, confronta¬ 

tion, the ending, by any means necessary, of the commodifica¬ 
tion that had ruined art: the transformation, similarly, of an 
audience’s settled assumptions about where performance ended 
and reality began. Music Of The Mind, Yoko came to call it. A 
perilous area: it got her husband killed. 
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"Infamy, infamy, they've all got it in for me" 

- Kenneth Williams as Julius Caesar 

Nam June Paik, watched by an audience which in¬ 
cludes Stockhausen and John Cage, is scrambling around 
inside a violated piano. Suddenly he leaps up, runs right up to 
Cage, and starts cutting holes in his shirt with a pair of very 
sharp, evil-looking scissors. He snips off Cage’s tie and pours 
shampoo over his head, then scrambles through the stunned 
crowd out of the room. A phone rings — when it’s at last 
answered, it’s Paik, announcing the end of the piece. 

If Cage was at all unnerved by such fond attentions, he only 
had himself to blame; he’d been the first composer to 
foreground this tradition of zen theatre. Less violently, to be 
sure: in One For Violin Paik would hold one in his outstretched 
arms and raise it above his head, slowly, slowly, slowly — then 
with tremendous force smash it to pieces on the table in front 
of him; while his Ommage A John Cage consisted of an upright 
piano being tipped over (he was known, for a while, as the 
“world’s most famous bad pianist”). As well as Imaginary 
Landscapes #4 (for 12 randomly tuned radios), and the 
introduction of various levels of chance operation to throw 
performers out of habitual thinking. Cage had written the 
epochal 4'33", in which the silence, and thus the natural 
sounds outside the concert hall (as well as the unhappy 
shuffling and muttering within it), became part of the music. 
Cage had turned the boundaries of music inside out. If there 
was any violence, it was directed at him. 

Long before, the original Dadaists had babbled idiot-poetry 
over bogus “Negro” rhythms: oombah oombah. The Futurists 
had assaulted the whole decadent orchestral tradition with 
their uncompromising noise-machines. The tiresome George 
Antheil had scored his Ballet Mechanique for aircraft engines. 
And the ineffable turn-of-the-century prankster Erik Satie, 
whose eccentric and unplaceable ghost haunts a century of 
anti-art activity, had upended all proprieties of authorship and 
meaning with his Furniture Music. He once staged a ballet, 
Relache, in which the dancers chainsmoked and all costume 
changes took place onstage. For the curtain-call, Satie himself 
appeared, waving ironically in the uproar, at the wheel of a 
midget five-horsepower Citroen. 

Cage himself — Schonberg’s pupil, but surely Satie's truest 
follower — discovered the score of Satie’s Vexations, a short 
series of chords to be played 840 times (it takes a day and a 
half). Paik, who late in the 60s wrote a symphony to “last a 
million years”, and often worked with Charlotte Moorman, a 

frantic excitement in the mid-60s, took Satie’s ideas about 
shock and conceptual wiring to their reasonable limits; but - 
even though Moorman’s play with sexual energy behind all 
performance very nearly got her jailed — they were riding a 
general wave of change. Satie had been on his own. 


"We’re the young generation, and we've got something to say" 

- The Monkees 

“Sometimes,” says James Brown, former NM£ 
features editor and - many would say - world-class obnoxious 
tick, presently conceptual strategist to the group Fabulous, 
“Sometimes you go to places, you’ve pulled 200 people, you 
do a good gig, they all like it, they come backstage and invite 
you to parties, it’s all a bit run of the mill. The best concerts 
for us are when you go and play to a thousand people, and you 
ruin their evening! And a hundred of them are going to come 
back and have it ruined again!” 

Fabulous are a young, ambitious, snarling, flamboyantly 
deviant little guitar band, for the moment unsigned. They’re 
hardly a year old, and nowhere much yet beyond a series of 
riotous gigs a single no one seems to have bought or heard and 
obtuse coverage, for and against. But they’re utterly convinced 
that it’s their destiny to put the “danger” back into rock to be 
the world’s most femous bad guitar band. Inevitably, the talk 
turns to Punk Rock: I'm trying to convince them — and maybe 
myself — that Punk passed the loud, loutish kids by, that the 
first people it spoke to were the quiet ones, the odd ones: 

“I don’t care about Punk Rock,” says Brown airily. "You 
had a much better point when you were talking about the 
Dadaists.” 

Rebel Rock is nothing new, of course. All the way from 
Jerry Lee Lewis to The Manic Street Preachers - via the Stones, 
Zeppelin, the New York Dolls, the Pistols, the Slits, the Jesus 
and Mary Chain, the Beastie Boys, Guns N’ Roses — angry 
young men have been behaving badly: causing trouble’s been a 
way of goosing up the industry, instant gratification always a 
priority, long-term development laughed at, decline towards 
worthless griping industry-nurtured bigotry inevitable. Helen 
Little once wrote a piece for Monitor, about a Jamie Reid art 
show, pointing out that someone would always be cleaning up 
after the shocking spree was done, after all the food was 
thrown. Who? Women. Some revolution this is, and all to 
“rescue” something that, rescued, would merely continue to 
manipulate and exploit. “No fresh air at all,” she wrote, 
bitterly: when destruction’s celebrated, can misogyny be for 
behind? 

"We have condoms on the contract rider,” Brown tells me 
cheerfully. "For simple practical reasons. Our rider’s quite 
specific. Rather than endless beer, we have cold cures, stuff 
we’re actually gong to need on the road. We don’t stay in 
hotels — I’ve told the guys if they’re not good enough to cop 
off, or to get invited back by whoever, then they’re not good 
enough to be in a band.” Fabulous are outspokenly bisexual - 
as courageous as it’s smart publicity — and I’m not so wedded 
to the straight-edge punk puritanism I came up on (it was 
largely hypocritical anyway) that I can’t accept such a pragma¬ 
tic approach to one of the motor-force facts of Pop music: that 
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Making Trouble 



me) wants to be Andrew Loog Oldham, Malcolm McLaren and 
Paul Morley combined, a rogue ideas man; he enthuses about 
what he describes as the “old-age pranksters", the KLF, the 
Pet Shop Boys, Right Said Fred, all ioitysomethings without 
illusions about limits, subverting the industry from within. 
He likes the idea of ideas, even though most of the gags 
Fabulous have been celebrated for so far (theft, vandalism, 
debauchery) don’t focus or upend audience expectations so 
much as entrench them. The idea I liked best was having the 
group give talks on what they’re -doing - in Humanities classes 
- to schoolkids. Working for the community, they called it. 

Their kandy-coloured Fabulous kar has “Arrest Me” daubed 
in large letters on the back. Their role models - they say - are 
people like Alex Higgins, people whose career self- 
destructivness is precisely what makes them so compelling. 
They want to be that kind of front-page news, to bust out of 
music’s parochialism and affect everyone. One plan; to bull¬ 
doze Sony Headquarters in Soho Square, get sent down, release 
the single from prison, and enter history. The bulldozer - they 
say - wouldn’t turn into the narrow sidestreets off Oxford 
Street: plan abandoned. But not before they broadcast the idea. 
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Fabulous: business as usual or new lease of life? 



clean up after it — is much more to do with leaping into the 
void than looking to your future. Satie, who could easily have 
bartered of his behaviour into reasonable financial and critical 
success, simply didn’t want this. “The public,” he declared in 
gnomic fashion, “venerates boredom — for boredom is myste¬ 
rious and profound.” This is the void: the self-destructive 
melancholy, so hard to dispel, behind the riot. This is the act 
that leaves questions, long after the rumpus is over. 

The “alternative” within the mainstream — art-strokes for 
art-folks, backwoods dissent of every hue — may well be 
corrupted beyond speedy salvage. All fringe activities in the 
niche-marketed 80s have become quiet little mini¬ 


tween them and kept separate, like pieces of the genii’s broken 
ring. The only troublemakers left to the present are those 
figures so famous they jump above the rules of genre (they’re 
genres in themselves), to toy with the rules of celebrity 
(Madonna-the-rogue-corporation, for example, stiffing Pepsi 
for billions of dollars of product endorsement by being 
suddenly, casually blasphemous: suddenly Pepsi didn’t ftincy 
the endorsement after all). 

They make music and associated behaviour a means to fame, 
and fame as the raw material of the next art-play. Madonna, 
having fun and being Bi; Fabulous, having fun and being Bi; 
Lennon/Ono’s Hair PeacelBed Peace; turbulence as an end in 
itself. Is it unreasonably dignifying these kinds of trouble to 
cite Cage and Paik? Is it really taking C&P seriously if you 
don’t make comparisons like these? Anything anyone does . . . 
The real question is the question of public response. C&P have 
an easy living, these days, being "unpredictable”. 

Meltzer long ago decided he was wrong. Because 99% of 
rock turned out to be as turned in on itself as 99% of 
everything else. Just like anything else, it makes trouble when 
it jumps beyond its own self-imposed limits. All Fabulous 
have proved so far - it’s as apparent in friendly as it is in hostile 
write-ups — is the lameness and lack of imagination of their 
peers, and of the media channels directly plugged into pop 
culture. Media is too cynical, too knowing, too passive to act 
as anything but a baffle-screen to the imagination; faced with 

history and its failures — to be arrogant and difficult and 
implacable. To be a little stupid, to lack foresight. 

Music is about finding or creating community, through 
ritual dialogues of pleasure, through shared tolerance of 
repeated things, through acceptance of things as they are: it’s 
never been hard to shake that up, to cause ripples. You could 
do it at the QEH or Ronnie’s tonight. The problem is how to 
keep the ripples going without them becoming the new status 
quo. That’s when “wanting something” isn’t enough — that’s 
when “wanting nothing” begins again to whisper. ■ 
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BOOMS, BUSTS 

Without the help of the mainstream ^ T J 

Jazz industry ,Bheki Mseleku has finally yCfT / C* 

made his mark as a significant player, f m/ W f W 

John Fordham celebrates his talent, and wonders 
what’s gone wrong with a British Jazz scene 
that nearly missed him, Picture: Dominic Turner 



They say chat if you mention the name of Bheki 
Mseleku on the South African jazz scene, musicians turn their 
heads at once. He’s widely regarded as the most seriously 

musician to have emerged from that tortured place since the 
arrival of Abdullah Ibrahim as Dollar Brand. Like many of the 
musicians he grew up with, Mseleku is an exile, though the 
opportunity to return to the Cape with redoubled musical and 
spiritual strengths (word about his performances has spread, 
and post-bop stars like Marvin ‘Smitty’ Smith now offer their 
services) has come closer. But if 1992 is the year Bheki 
Mseleku takes off as an international jazz star, and it's likely, 
then it’s been a long wait for him and his family, friends and 

Back in April 1987, when Ronnie Scott put him, recently 
arrived, into the club opposite headliner Stan Tracey it was 
clear within a song or two that the disc ance between Mseleku’s 
inspirations and the sound he made was shorter than it is for 
the average jazz musician who’s heard of Bud Powell and 
McCoy Tyner. Powell was an unexpected echo, but it was 
there as an atmosphere of commitment and power rather than 
ripped-off licks, audible in Mseleku’s ability to play every note ^ 

conviction that left the nuances of every sound ringing in the 
air whatever the tempo. The South African also managed to 

saxophone with the other seem not like a sideshow but the 
obvious and unexceptionable chemistry of the music it re- 


Mseleku’s career in Britain seemed to bog down, after such a 
flying start. He appeared on small-scale gigs, did the odd 
tour, had respect he couldn’t live off. Then, last November at 
the Jazz Cafe, he put together a dream band. "Smitty” 
Smith, one of the shrewdest and most musical of young 
polyrhythmic drummers, flew from New York with bassist 
Michael Bowie to join Msekelu in a series of gigs that also 


involved ex Loose Tubes flautist Eddie Parker, and tenorists 
Jean Toussaint and Steve Williamson. Smith had heard 
Mseleku at Ronnie’s years before, had invited him to jam with 
the Dave Holland band then in residence. The two men’s 
music fitted together as if they’d been collaborating for years, a 
piano/percussion conversation as intimate and intense as Bill 
Evans’ with Paul Motian, or Jarrett's with Jack Dejohnette. 

This month the Jazz Cafe performance can be recalled 
for those who were there, and invoked for those who weren’t, 
on a remarkable CD the band made in two days flat (all the 
time they could afford, because the session was cut on a 
shoestring), a relief to Mseleku admirers and a reproof to a 
record industry that has dragged its feet over signing him. In 
the end Nick Gold’s World Circuit label took the plunge, and 
it seems inconceivable on the strength of it that the others 
won’t realise what they’ve been missing. But Mseleku was 
overlooked even at the height of the Jazz Boom, and historical¬ 
ly the problems are predictable. In earlier years in London, 
Mseleku felt the full-blown draught of a black exile’s difficul¬ 
ties — poverty (no piano, no phone, no transport), problems 
with papers, racism. Though he was strengthened by the 
intense spiritual convictions he inherited from a highly 
influential fiither, following the example of spiritual masters 
took him out of the jazz scene for two years (he retired to a 
temple to meditate at the end of the 80s) a discomfort 
with practical pressures made him the least likely street- 
fighter for his particular musical corner. Mseleku avoids 
inquiries about his musical influences, or political enquiries 
about South Africa’s troubles, maintaining steadfastly that the 
task for a musician is to be a conduit for musical perfection 
already existing on other planes, that he isn’t a citizen of any 
country of the world, but rather engaged on a journey of 
spiritual evolution beyond such things. On top of all these 
considerations, which might be expected to slow down career 
moves in an already fraught profession, Mseleku was hard to 
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categorise with the tools of the time. He wasn’t idiosyncratic 
or wacky like Django Bates, a figurehead for a subculture like 
Courtney Pine, an ecletician like Andy Sheppard, or an apostle 
of dance-jazz. He simply played a rigorous music based on 
bop, modified blues, Latin music and such subtle African 
inflections that they could be missed on superficial listenings, 
and did it as well as anybody in the world currently does it. 

But Mseleku’s supporters (notably childhood friend and 
tireless activist on his behalf, guitarist Russell Herman), and 
the man himself, feel that those old entanglements and wrong 
turnings are evaporating with the enthusiastic endorsement of 
such heroes of the new American scene as Smith, and a 
redoubled vigour and creativity that the South African’s 
playing on the CD bears out. Mseleku feels he’s embarking on 

It’s Mseleku’s unshakeable conviction that the 
perfection of a higher plane of existence means that everything 
he plays exists already, and that his task is to get out of its 
way. But preparation for this is at least as hard as the task 

for ideal conditions in which to practice and develop. 

"Of course, it’s difficult to prepare yourself. There’s the TV 
around, all kinds of distractions, and other people do different 
things. Even most musicians aren’t aware of it — well, the only 
musicians I know of who were deeply into this were Coltrane, 
and Pharaoh and Sun Ra.” 

Did the world eventually strike him as too crowded and 
misguided a place to function at all? 

“Well, I did find that for a while. After I played at Ronnie 
Scott’s that first time, I found some of the tensions between 
musicians, and different factions on the scene too hard to deal 
with. I was trying to bring people together, but there were too 
many things keeping everything apart. So I stopped playing 
for two years, and I went to live in a temple with a master. I 


was teaching still at the Oval House at the same time to 
function financially, but I stopped doing gigs. I feel now that I 
need to be in the world, and I think during that time I may 
have lost somethings technically, and gained in other spiritual 

Buddha’s path is a middle way, you don’t have to suppress 
yourself, you can even do things like smoke if you want. 
Others are very strict, and would say you shouldn’t spend time 
in places like jazz clubs. So I was being encouraged to stay in 
the temple but my friends were having a problem with it, and 
so was my family, people couldn’t understand what I was 
doing. But I hadn't left music behind entirely — I was signing 
and playing harmonium, but I gained something too, it wasn’t 


It’s been argued that one reason why Mseleku hadn’t 
rung a bell in the minds of promoters or the record industry 
was that though he was an expatriate South African musicians, 
he didn’t do expatriate South African things. There are few 
obvious references in his music to the kind of repertoire Hugh 
Masekela has, or Abdullah Ibrahim, or the ferocious chemistry 
of townships jive, Ellington and free music that the late Chris 
McGregor and Dudu Pukwana put so ecstatically about. 
Mseleku sounds American, doesn’t he? 

“Well, if you think in those terms, or think of McCoy 
Tyner in the same context as me, you should think about the 
awareness of Africa that some of the Americans have. McCoy 
played with Johnny Dyani for six month you know, he’s very 
interested in African music and understands it. Pharaoh is 
married to a South African woman. If you want to talk in that 
language, you can find those connections. But to me there’s 
just life, and it’s just music. I’m not nationalistic at all.’’ 

Will he go back to South Africa? 

“If I’m supposed to go back to South Africa I will. But 
wherever you are, it’s still a matter of letting go. It was 
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Bheki Mseleku/British Jazz 



particularly hard to do it in that situation of course, where 
people will just kill you for nothing” (the South African police 
opened fire on a house in Botswana where Mseleku was 
expected to play once, and if he’d showed up he would have 
died along with all the other occupants) “that’s a situation that 
makes it very hard to forgive. But you still have to. If someone 
has done you wrong, they’ve done it in ignorance. If they knew 
about love, they wouldn’t have. A lot of these people love their 
families, and kill other people.” 

For all that he won’t be drawn on how he learned, or how he 
evolved from what must have been pretty intense studies of the 
work of McCoy Tyner and other piano gurus. Mseleku’s music 

seeking evolution to a higher, simpler and more intuitive 
plane. In the 60s musicians struggled to rid themselves of a lot 
of the baggage of jazz - Albert Ayler went back to pre¬ 
harmony chants and street-music, Ornette Coleman impro¬ 
vised without chords, Coltrane concentrated an impacted form 
of his immense harmonic vocabulary in soliloquys based on 
repeated vamps, and at the end of his life was looking for 
musicians who could say more with less, like Pharoah Sanders. 
Will his spiritual life lead him there? 

“I do feel that if I evolve spiritually the music will have 
more depth, maybe even from one note, like Pharoah does. 
And when I was in the temple I played harmonium and did 
some chanting, which was of course much simpler music. But 
we don’t own influences, or styles of playing, we have to move 
to a level where we’re as open as we can be in this life. I don’t 
know yet what I’ll be playing when I get to that point.” 

Russell Herman believes that the west hasn’t yet 
heard a fraction of what Mseleku is capable of, hinting at a yet 
more personal and original music energised by the acceptance 
and endorsement that’s beginning to come. Mseleku seems on 
the verge of a breakthrough, down to Herman’s ceaseless 
campaigning as well as his own razor-sharp improvising mind. 

But what does a jazz breakthrough (and in an era of blurred 
generic distinctions, Mseleku is certainly still a jazz player if 
anybody is) really mean? If the connection with some of New 
York’s hippest musicians takes him out of the usual circuit for 
gifted British-based players — gigs in Europe, and record deals 
with a variety of independents — then it might even amoung to 
a trip or two to the States to play some famous boho-bop 
venues with his American partners, modestly healthy record 
sales. If Mseleku’s self-effacement and sense of duty to a higher 
reality allows him to speak with a still more personal voice (so 
that, for instance, we wouldn’t keep mentioning names like 
McCoy Tyner, Bud Powell, or in the writing of some tunes. 
Chick Corea) he might even build a reputation and a life in the 
State the way Abdullah and Masekela did. Masekela’s example 
is a pertinent one. Two Englishmen — John Dankworth and 
the churchman Trevor Huddleston - spotted the trumpeter’s 

the States that he flowered. 


Though this is an enduring local problem, Mseleku’s 
embodiment of it has been partly his own choice. During the 
“jazz boom” years of the late 80s, when several record 
companies were looking for "niche” artists to slipstream 
Antilles’ signing of Courtney Pine (who repaid the investment 
with 70,000 sales of his debut album in its first year) and 
Andy Sheppard, Mseleku was sitting in a temple with a 
harmonium. But he was also already in his middle thirties, 
different, doubtful of commerce, without an obviously “Afri¬ 
can” repertoire, and thus less easy to image-build in the way 
that more worldly jazz talents like Tommy Smith, Andy 
Sheppard or Steve Williamson were. What appealed to record 
companies about those three, and a few others, was that they 
were young jazz players who exhibited the kind of hip 
eclecticism that might open up an audience beyond orthodox 

But for the neglected and for the chosen alike, 1992 hasn’t 
looked good. Jazz Boom stories were turning into Jazz Bust 
stories this winter, as Jazz FM virtually abandoned the music 
it was named after, as the Jazz Cafe went into receivership, as 
the recession threatened to reverse the record companies’ 
monetary largesse on new artists and divert investment for the 
future towards repackaging archive material on CD (which is 
cheaper). 

It became clearer than ever that British neglect of jazz 
creativity was the result of a cultural vacuum for comprehend¬ 
ing the attitude that makes jazz, which couldn’t be filled 
simply by a couple of years of labelling cars and perfumes with 
the name. The edging of jazz and improvisation studies into 
education's National Curriculum and a slowly-growing place 
for alternatives to high-bourgeois art music in public subsidy 
budgets is at last suggesting that one day the music industry 
might recruit from candidates who can tell a good musician by 
ear rather than by reputation, education or their fashion sense. 
Nobody but the profoundly pessimistic would contend this 
isn’t a kind of progress. But it’s such deep-rooted institutional 
and cultural change that truly alter things, not a marketing- 
department “jazz boom”, particularly one that seems to insist 
its beneficiaries are the first good jazz players the country’s 
ever known when a previous generation that included John 
McLaughlin, John Surman, Alan Skidmore, Mike Westbrook, 
Evan Parker, Keith Tippett, Dave Holland, Tony Oxley and 
others so clearly disproves this. To survive, these players have 
emigrated, or else spent their lives on the road in Europe, their 
best recording hope being a signing to a sensitive foreign 
independent like ECM. 

Bheki Mseleku has been ready as a musician since he came 
here. Now he’s ready as a performer and a professional, with 

find its way back to the record and promoting business. If 
Russell Herman’s right, and the best is yet to come, and if 
Mseleku is serious that his place is now “in the world”, there’s 
a lot of music on the way. It’s about time. ■ 
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Once upon a time Ambient Musif w 

“What is happening is a synthesis of the music and sound we normally 
hear in snatches: the elevator rides worth of Muzak, the passing 
conversation, and the automobile argument all mingle-freely with 
Beethoven and the Balinese Gender Wayang." (from notes by 
Joseph Byrd to the Everest recording of Cage’s Variations IV) 


March/April, 1992: Renaat Vandepapeliere, 
owner of R&S Records - Belgium’s leading techno label and 
the outlet for “Dominator” by Human Resource, C.J. Bol- 
land’s “Ravesignals”, Frank De Wulf’s “b Sides", The Aphex 
Twin’s “Digeridoo” and Joey Beltram’s "Energy Flash” — plans 
a new label for the release of ambient music. "Ambient will 
survive,” he says, “because it’s much more relaxed. People, 
they live faster. Even kids that go out to clubs, probably they 
will listen to something to chill out and go to bed.” Going for 
the headtrip/spaceship imagery that’s always pervaded the 
genre, his choice of name for this venture is Apollo. 

In 1975 I was invited by Brian Eno to play guitar in a 
session that would also include (as I recall) Phil Manzanera and 
Robert Wyatt. The night before the session, Eno was knocked 
down by a car and badly injured. I visited him at his flat in 
Maida Vale and found him lying in bed. Milk had been spilled 
on the carpet and, since he was too ill to clear it up, a sour 
smell was building in the room. Similarly, the portable TV at 
the end of the bed was badly tuned but the picture was left to 
jump and blur. 

Out of this condition of enforced stasis came Brian’s famous 
discovery of threshold hearing. He told me that he had put a 
record of harp music on the turntable. Back in bed, he found 
the music was almost inaudible but too much effort was 


as the misunderstood pipedream of 
the avant garde’s wildest thinkers. 

David Toop takes a look 
at what it grew up into. 


A Pre-Ambient Eno mi 


s up the future 


needed to go back to the amplifier to raise the volume. 
Incapable of making normative adjustments to his environ¬ 
ment, he found himself drifting in and out of the music, using 
it as a peripheral mood additive. 

Following this experience, he began to write about the 
possibilities of using music "to ’tint’ the environment” or “to 
modify our moods in almost subliminal ways.” These were 
ideas floating in the collective unconscious of the time. Philip 
K. Dick had touched upon the notion of true mood music 
(altered states) in his 1972 novel. We Can Build You. “Like 
most people,” says the narrator of the story, “I’ve dabbled at 
the keys of a Hammerstein Mood Organ, and I enjoy it. But 
there’s nothing creative about it. True, you can hit on new 
configurations of brain stimulation, and hence produce entire¬ 
ly new emotions in your head which would never otherwise 
show up there. You might — theoretically — even hit on the 
combination that will put you in the state of nirvana . . . But 
that’s not music. That’s escape. Who wants it?”’ 

“I want it,” another character replied, speaking prophetical¬ 
ly for one of the dominant moods of the 1990s. As we now 
know, Eno’s proposal - that one emergent form of listening 
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the charts Every month we tabulate all that heaven and chaos allow. 
We welcome your contributions. 


David J. Batten’s Cartoon Tunes Of 
These And Other Dimensions 

1. Music From Warner Brothers Cartoons 

The Carl Stalling Project 

2. Metropolis Wilem Breaker Kollektief 

3. Orchestral Favourites/LSO/The Grand Wazoo 

Frank Zappa 

4. Four Symphonic Works Duke Ellington 

5. B2AkBno\o%ylvoPapasov 

6. Beauty Based On Science Microscopic Septet 

7. Penguin Cafe Orchestra Penguin Cafe Orchestra 

8. The Great Pretender Lw/erBouvV 


Whitney Lowe’s “Nature Now 
Playlist 

1. It’s After The End Of The World Ra 

2. The G^rien Simon Fisher Turner 

3. The Four Horses/Apocalypse de jean Pierre 

4. Wilderness>j D;wj/oh 

5. Rain Without Clouds Crispy Ambulance 

6. Night Of Electric Insects George Crumb 

7. Gaia Marilyn Crispell 

8. Meddle-A-Beadle The Lowest Note On The Orga 

10. Alchemie 1961 JanBoerman 

11. Kurnmn^GlobeVnilyOrchestra 

12. Angels, Men and Mountains Carl Ruggles 


K Easily Slip Into Another World Henry Threadgill 





Here's all you have to do: send in the completed application form that comes with this issue, with the 
appropriate cheque or credit card number, and write SANBORN on the back of it. We’ll do the rest. But 
please be patient when it comes to your CD arriving — it takes time to get through the system, y’know! 

We’re always grateful to all who take out a subcription - it’s an act of faith towards The Wire and a generous 
investment in what we do. So THANKS TO ALL! 


The Wire ★ Upfront, up with it and up where we belong. 
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The Hun^n Torch, JnoisihU G.rl and The Th,n,: ,he Kronor Qaa 


el ponder life in the post-crisis . 


In this month’s SOUNDCHECK- 
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wirelines 


CLASSIFIED 



JAZZ AND SOUL ALBUMS WANTED in 

mint or near-mint condition. Including: Dave 
Bailey, Reaching Out (JazztoneJT00i3); 
Arnett Cobb, Movin’ Right Along (Prestige 
7216); Nathan Davis, Happy Girl (Saba SB 
15025); Paul Gonsalves, Boom-Jackie-Boom- 
Chick (Vocalion LAE 587); Jackie Mclean, 
Hipnosis (Japanese Blue Note GXF 3022); Lee 
Morgan, The Procrastinator Vol 2 (Japanese 
Blue Note GXF 3024); Sal Nistico, 
Heavyweights (Jazzland 66); Sahib Shihab, 
Seeds (Vogue or Youngblood);John Surman, 
John SntmzcilDeramSMR 1030);James 
Carr, At The Dark End Of The Street (Gold 

Toney'Jr. allLllalbums;Jimmy Hughes, Why 
Not Tonight? (Atco 33-209); Irma Thomas, 
all albums on Imperial, Minit and Chess; Arthur 
Conley. Sweet Soul Music (Atco 33-215);Joe 
Tex. Buying A Book (Atlantic 8231); Aretha 
Franklin, early Atlantics; all good soul albums 
on Gold Wax. Fame, Stax orSSB considered. 
Good prices paid.'A. Penn, cloBox300. The 



DEADLINES! ALL COPY must be in by the 

first of the month prior to publication. Copy must 
be supplied by post to Wire Classified, Units 
G&H, 115 Cleveland Street, London WIP 
5PN, or by FAX to 071 323 6905. 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING must be 
prepaid. We take cheques, Eurocheques, (payable 
to The Wire), bank drafts or AccessIMastercard! 







ZINES continued from page 35 

(of Touch) and Jon Savage (of England's 
Dreaming: Sex Pistols & Punk Rock): I suppose 
I ought to point out that one of our glorious 
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write for details of past/future issues) 
Factsheet Five ( write for details of rates) 

The Empty Quarter (£1.50 VK) 
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one of the defendants in the recent Si 
curious post-Thatcher dreamstate: the pie 
LMC continued from page 37 
other hand, the proselytizing desire 
place in the scheme of things.” 


developed into a full-blown aesthetic the way that they did in 
New York with its fervent downtown syncretism. But the 
LMC could again represent a similar openness. Ed Baxter sees 

a pluralism that maybe doesn’t take for granted free music’s 
status as an oppositional form. “I feel that the free music scene 
is part of a modernism, and culture has changed. What used to 
be a marginal avant-garde activity as it was when people like 
Evan Parker, Derek Bailey and AMM were thrashing away in 
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LMC intends to use this carnivalesque stuff as an entry into the 
world. Hence Couldry’s excitement at the idea of exploring 
spaces, something a loft-bound body could rarely do (although 
the Environmental Music Festival in 1978 did just that, 


change the way people think ah 
cians are doing sc 


t space 


niliar, but they’re doing it fresh, challenging 
people to listen differently.” He sees possibilities in public 
transport, in bingo hall: “people up the aisles, a choir of people 
going clickety-click on the boards. These things are possible.” 
What is possible above all is the chance of pulling people in 

audience is a productive force in the realisation of music, 
without which the performance is different. How we get 
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argumentative voice. He hopes that the currently-skimpy 
LMC newsletter will expand into a magazine proper, to fill the 
gap vacated by the LMC’s old litigious “squabblezine” (as it 
came to be known) Musics. Here is a music currently existing 
apart from debate — rarely recorded in print, rarely theorised, 
starving of good polemic. “We need something like Cornelius 
Cardew’s manifesto of the late 60s,” says Couldry, "and we 
need the criticism that followed in the wake of that. It’s very 
difficult to affiliate yourself to a language if you don’t have 
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NEW YORK continued from page 11 


JORDAN continued from page 23 


Ray McKinley post-WWII) and the great, sorely missed, 
fondly remembered Gil Evans (polished bop for the late ’40$ 
orchestra of Claude Thornhill, settings of Evans’ own "Blues 
For Pablo", Brubeck’s “The Duke" and Weill’s “My Ship" 
from Miles Ahead, trumpeters Virgil Jones and Marvin Stamm 
evoking Davis sans mawk- or slavishness). 

Artistic director and jazz scribe (Sary Giddins, with Roberta 
Swan who runs Cooper Union’s Great Hall (sight lines of 
which are marred by great columns set every few yards) and 
Loren Schoenberg (music director of this concert, amiable 
frontman and tenor soloist) really started something when they 
founded the repertory AJO. Despite the uphill struggle for 
funds, look who followed suit. Lincoln Centre jazz depart¬ 
ment’s programming isn’t always so historical: after its James 

approximating his stride style and the Concordia Chamber 
Orchestra essaying his rarely heard symphonic works, came a 
bristling bop ’n’ out Freddie Hubbard-Joe Henderson Big 
Band (charts by riding-the-critical-crest Joe from ’67-’73, as 
well as new ones by Slide Hampton, Don Sickler conducting) 
and Betty Carter singing with trios (with Geri Allen, Cecil 
McBee and Jack Dejohnette as well as her gigging combo), a 

on^her Verve reissue of Whatever Happened To Love?). 

And Carnegie Hall (stirred by producer George Wein) has 
announced its first jazz series since the New York Jazz 
Repertory Company of 1974-’75. Trumpeter Jon Faddis will 

'92 to spring ’93- Dig the hot topics: "Saxophone Summit” 
with veterans Flip Phillips, Buddy Tate and Stanley Turren- 
tine; “The Legacy Of Miles” (Bob Berg to Joe Zawinul); “Salsa 
In Jazz” (saluting Tito Puente); "A Tribute To Erroll Garner". 
Neither the jazz rep movement nor jazz itself is dead - only the 
ears, courage and/or imaginative capacities of folks who host 
schedules like this. (Yes, pianist Dick Hyman’s Jazz in July at 
the 92nd Street Y is in its eighth year, and its audience seems 
delighted with its recall of the past.) 

Okay, new stuff ain’t happenin’ right away. Didn’t Ger¬ 
trude Stein say the new has a stage of ugly? Cellist Dierdre 
Murray and bassist Fred Hopkins, one hip partnership, 
worked out at Miller Theatre near Columbia U. first with 
dreamy vocalist Andy Bey and then edgy electric guitarist 

(^rry Hemingway, a contrast of power-rhythm and timbral 
intensity). They were striving. But pursuing the new begot 
Elvin Jones, at the blue Note with Sonny Fortune, Ravi 
Coltrane, 19-year-oid trumpeter Nicholas Payton, pianist 
Willie Pickens, bassist Chip Jackson — whataband! And if 
Haitian guitarist Alix "Tit” Pascal was soft with drummer 

Next time^it works. 
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HHH London Musicions' Collective 

presents its 

FIRST ANNUAL FESTIVAL 
OF EXPERIMENTAL MUSIC 

five days of new music from around the world: 

Tulse Hill, Tuwa, New York, Bremen, Tokyo, Livorno, Brussels and elsewhere... 


• Programme 1Wednesday 20 May 

Nicolas Collins + Ben Neill 
Medio Luz 

Jeffrey Morgan + Klaus Wilmons + Paul Hessian 
Louis Moholo + John Low 

• Programme 2: Thursday 21 May 

Soinkho Nomtcholok with 
Sylvio Hollett + Tim Hodgkinson + Ken Hyder 
Evon Parker 
Alan Tomlinson 
Naresh Kaul + Mick Ritchie 

• Programme 3: Friday 22 May 

Ikue Mori + Catherine Jauniaux 
Garden Of Noise 
Orchestre Murphy 
David Watson 

• Programme 4: Saturday 23 May 

Peter Blegvod 
Lou Gore + David Sawyer 
ARC + No Mean Feat 
Diel Trip Computer, Die! 

• Programme 5; Sunday 24 May 

Derek Bailey + John Stevens 
Vanessa Mockness + Barry Guy 
Clive Bell + Steve Beresford + Mark Sanders 
Ghosts Before Breakfast 


LMC's First Attnual Festival of Experimental Music presents the best 
in international new sounds: free improvisation, extended song, state- 
of-the-art electronics, mixed media projects, video, dance, workshops, 
discussions, relaxation and passion. Five evenings and one day of 
glorious music and more from some of the world’s leading 


Highlights include Sainkho Namchalak, the extraordinary 
Mongolian throat-singer; from NY's downtown scene, mutant- 
trumpet from Ben Neill with sampling trombone from Nic Collins; 
electronic percussionist Ikue Mori {founder of seminal No Wave band 
DNA) and Belgium vocalist CatherineJauniaux {of Aksak Mahoul, 
The Ex, Test Dept, &c); Media Luz, a new inter-continental siring 
group formed by Aleksander Kolkowski, with Phil Minton (voice), 
Stefano Lunardi (violin) and Paota Gnassi (harp); from 
Washington, prodigious saxophonist Jeffrey Morgan, accompanied 
by punk-jazz drummer Paul Hession and. from Germany, 

Klaus Wiltnatts on bass. 

Scarcely less noteworthy, from Britain the Festival boasts some of the 
key figures from the contemporary free improvisation scene; Derek 
Bailey, Evan Parker, John Stevens, 'Vanessa Mackness, Barry Guy, 
Lou Care and Alan Tomlinson, alongside relative newcomers like 
Garden Of Noise and Ghosts Before Breaksfast -plus performers 
testing the limits of popular music: singerlsongwriter Peter Blegvad, 
Die, Trip Computer, Die! (featuring the legendary Amos) and 
Orchestre Murphy. All in all, the Festival presents a staggering cross- 
section of virtuoso players, leading-edge practitioners of the local 
underground and gi ibal avant-garde. 


and new names from near andfar for the most volatile and dynamic 
celebration of new music for years - presented by London Musicians’ 
Collective: Britain's experimental music network. 


+ videos + har + food + creche + workshops + discussion + record & publication stalls 


London Musicians' Collective First Annual Festival of Ex 


Wednesday 20 May - Sunday 24 May 1992 • 8.00 - 11.00pm 
(Saturday 12 noon -11.00pm: video screenings and workshops &c during the day; details to be onnou 
Conway Hall, Red Lien Square, Holborn, London WC1 (Holborn tube) 

Tickets (per evening): £7.00/£4.00 (cones) • Workshops £S.00/£3.00 (cones) 

Season tickets (excluding workshops): £26.00/£14.00 (cones) 

For full details, including information about workshops, creche, discussions, &c, please write to 
LMC (Festival), 12 Allington Road, London NW4 3DJ 
For individual or season tickets please moke cheques and postal orders payable to "LMC Ltd". 
(Please ensure that you specify precisely which ticket you want: include proof of status 
if purchasing your ticket at concessionary rote. Thanks). 
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